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ae security 
in position while rendering effective service is one 
of the fundamental essentials of any sound plan of 
personnel management. It pertains to the public 
school teacher just as effectively as it does in 
higher education and in other fields of civil or 
governmental service. The attainment of some 
form of tenure or at least a rational recognition of 
the problem and need is a plank in every organized 
professional program. 

Discussions of tenure neglect or ignore two 
fundamental concomitants of tenure—a favorable 
public opinion and spatial flexibility. Most of 
the earlier attempts to secure tenure have de- 
pended upon the pressure lobby technique of 
strong-arming statute enactment through a state 
legislature. Since tenure is not an isolated prob- 
lem but one closely related to several larger fields 
of problems, little real progress will be made until 
the profession recognizes these relationships and 
proceeds to plan in harmony with them. 

There is a fundamental difference between what 
we consider general law and specific statute enact- 
ment. Many of our statutes apparently never have 
general popular acceptance and, after perfunctory 
gestures at enforcement, pass into the great limbo 
of “forgotten laws,” are modified by amendment 
to meet popular acceptance, or are killed completely 
by revocation or extensive amendment. Whatever 
the method, the terminal result is the same—non- 
operation. With all of the many evidences before 


Tenure programs neglect public opmon 
and territorial size. .. .Will the thirteenth 
and fourteenth years of the new secondary 
school be functional or traditional?... 
Among “red herring” devices of practical 
politics —loyalty oaths for teachers 


us of the nature of legislation in this country, it 
seems possible that the teaching profession should 
quickly become conscious of inadequate procedure 
and be more rational in analysis of its problems. 

The first reasonable deduction to be considered 
is that in our democratic social pattern the force 
of custom and tradition and of public opinion is 
the fundamental element involved. If statutes 
relating to tenure are to have validity and practical 
value they must be conceived in and rest on a broad 
base of supporting public opinion. The develop- 
ment of a public opinion may be achieved through 
a definite program of education in which the prob- 
lem of community and professional personnel 
needs is considered, discussed and evaluated and 
a reasonable line of action is agreed upon. 

If the profession starts with a selfish program 
of permanent tenure in which popular interests 
and needs are not safeguarded, the chances are 
perfect that the plan will fail before it starts. 
Even if it should reach statute form, it is also 
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obvious that definite efforts will be made to cir- 
cumvent enforcement. Holmstedt’s study of tenure 
in New Jersey and Connecticut is significant. Ob- 
viously, a plan of tenure that will be backed by a 
strong public opinion must be a compromise be- 
tween extreme professional desires and public 
acceptance. The first problem is the creation of 
public opinion. 

Since our public schools are publicly controlled 
and consequently depend in so large a sense upon 
the understanding, appreciation and sympathy for 
them as essential social institutions, it is reason- 
able to assume that these desirable conditions may 
be attained only through the development of con- 
fidence in the personnel operating as popular 
agents within the institutional patterns. In other 
words, lack of harmony, conflict, suspicion, social 
incompatibility between community and profession 
destroy the basis of confidence on which effective 
work may take place. Under these conditions, the 
least effect will be the progressive development of 
social indifference reflected ultimately in support, 
and the worst will be an open and bitter struggle. 
The American school community will not accept 
and maintain a teaching agent who has for one 
reason or another become definitely out of harmony 
with its social pattern. 


4 4 4 


Our annual struggles in town and village to 
eliminate superintendents, principals and teachers, 
with all three groups in too many instances fight- 
ing hard to remain, are creating situations that 
are neither healthy nor desirable for public educa- 
tion. The struggle against socially incompatible 
agents on the part of a school community is more 
than a small town habit. It is the definite result of 
spatial inflexibility. 

In certain areas in which the legal contractual 
limit is only a single academic year, the strength 
of local tradition has resulted in a system of con- 
tinuing tenure based on local board of education 
policy. Under this local policy, supported by a 
sound public opinion, the continuing tenure has 
in practice just as good and in some instances a 
better record for safety and permanence than 
permanent tenure based on statute enactment. 
Analysis of this condition indicates that the first 
criterion of a strong public opinion has been de- 
veloped to cause a board of education to pledge 
itself morally to provide permanence during ef- 
fective services and to permit the teacher freedom 
in his personal life outside of school. 

The second criterion is also satisfied insofar as 
a large city district has spatial flexibility. If a 
teacher or a principal is not socially compatible 
in one attendance district, it is easily possible to 
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transfer him to another environment more suited 
to his individual needs. These transfers may be 
quickly and easily made before the differences 
develop into an emotional conflict of community 
versus teacher. So long as there are possibilities 
of quick transfer, shifts can be made without 
resignations and the necessity for seeking new 
positions. It is therefore possible to maintain 
tenure and public opinion behind it since the 
chances for issues and conflicts between the people 
and personnel within an attendance district are 
distinctly limited. 

If, however, the city district described consisted 
of one hundred fifty separate attendance districts 
each spatially limited to its own area, with admin- 
istrative walls between, so that transfers were 
limited, conflicts could not be prevented save 
through resignation and that would mean the 
elimination of tenure. 

It may be accepted as a working principle that 
any public or quasi-public agent within any com- 
munity pattern must be compatible to the com- 
munity or be eliminated. No existing statute could 
enforce any other condition. 

If the profession is seriously interested in the 
development of an orderly and rational system of 
tenure it might be well to view first the entire 
problem and to study the factors of reasonableness 
in concept and demand, of developing a supporting 
public opinion and of recognizing the fundamental 
need for spatial flexibility. The profession might 
then discover that safety and relative stability 
will be secured only as two other major problems, 
reorganization of local administrative structure 
and effective social interpretation, are solved. The 
tenure problem is not difficult if the first two fac- 


tors are satisfied. 
Mii plans for pro- 


posed reorganization of school administrative 
units from the district and township into larger 
centers appear to ignore entirely the city school 
district. Two unfortunate results will follow the 
consideration of urban centers as separate entities. 
In the first place, such plans assume for practical 
purposes that the artificial limits of a municipality 
are terminals of urban needs, an assumption that 
is remote from the truth. In the second place, 
unless reorganization into larger administrative 
units makes fuller use of already established and 
in many instances more than adequate urban school 
plants, the capital expense involved in reorganiza- 
tion will certainly prove a stumbling block. 
Even a casual high spot survey of any urban 
area will quickly convince the most hardened skep- 
tic that the legal boundaries of a municipality 
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mean little to the true community except that they 
mark for the time being certain specific govern- 
mental limitations. Except for technical purposes, 
the people within the urban area are seldom actu- 
ally aware of these artificial barriers. The totality 
of community influence is determined by the area 
that uses this center for social, economic, religious 
and recreational purposes. When a survey of the 
use of banking facilities, the purchase of groceries, 
clothing, hardware and building supplies is com- 
pleted; when the places at which men earn their 
living are considered; when the totality of church 
and recreational use is tabulated, these irregular 
perimeter lines give a much more rational picture 
of what the urban community really includes. 

Any plan that ignores these spatial relationships 
and accepts the traditional concept of sharp lines 
between urban and rural areas is ignoring the 
fundamental geographic, economic and sociologic 
facts of actual practice. 

The desire of the urban school district for inde- 
pendence and freedom to grow in accord with its 
rapidly shifting needs may be easily understood. 
However, it is possible to preserve this flexibility 
by legal means within a larger administrative area 
and still provide for a pooling of the total wealth 
and the elimination of all special tuition areas. It 
simply means dropping the notion that school at- 
tendance district lines and municipal legal bound- 
aries must be coterminous. 


| HE secondary school in 


the United States faces an unusual opportunity in 
functional development as a result of permanent 
conditions created by technologic factors affecting 
the employment of young men and women between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty years. Recent de- 
velopment of the upper two years has been in the 
direction of an organized junior college with its 
major emphasis on university preparation or else 
a complete absence of planning to meet the problem 
by simply continuing the ineffective orientation of 
graduate pupils in poorly adjusted undergraduate 
curricular organization. 

Examination of the meager studies in this field 
plus much discussion of the problem with both 
executives and teachers leads to the conclusion 
that the secondary school as a whole is not meeting 
the need very ably. Frequent reports of maladjust- 
ment of more mature twelfth grade graduates to 
standardized undergraduate courses; disciplinary 
problems arising because of differences in atti- 
tudes and relationships ; annoyance of administra- 
tors and teachers in having a large increase in 
postgraduates to provide for in spite of straight- 
ened budgets, and the general difficulty of bringing 
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postgraduates and undergraduates into the exist- 
ing pattern of procedure indicates need for a 
changed attitude. 

Never in the history of American public educa- 
tion has there been more unexcelled opportunity 
to build a true community secondary school, pat- 
terned to meet the needs for cultural and voca- 
tional educational opportunity of the large group 
who formerly left at the end of the tenth and 
twelfth grades. The integration of these upper 
years should not be so difficult as it seems. It may 
better be accomplished by direct development with 
the existing organization rather than added as a 
separate junior college. The latter act would 
bring it immediately under university accrediting 
association influence and practical control with 
major emphasis on college preparation. The ex- 
pense of supporting the imitation of higher educa- 
tional organization with its title hierarchy and 
its academic set is a further factor to consider. 
These years of additional training should be kept 
free from compartmentation and regimentation 
and outside controls developing truly as a com- 
munity school well adjusted to the real needs of 
the nonuniversity group and of adults as well. 

It is time for the secondary school to stop con- 
sidering its postgraduate problem as an emergency 
that will fade with the depression. There will be 
no fading but rather a growing intensification of 
need. We cannot afford to miss the opportunity. 
The solution of the problem calls for farsighted, 
constructive leadership. 


ja E recrudescence of at- 
tempts to force public school teachers to submit to 
special tests and oaths of loyalty, as evidenced by 
bills introduced into the last special legislative 
sessions in New York and Illinois, deserves more 
than passing attention. The Cross-Connors bill in 
Illinois was fortunately defeated by the legislature 
itself, while the New York bill was intelligently 
vetoed by Governor Lehman because it duplicated 
the general requirement of “‘oath of office’ already 
provided for in the state constitution. 

It is doubtful whether these spasmodic attempts 
by ignorant, bigoted or specially interested minor- 
ities to cast doubt upon the teacher and destroy 
public confidence by giving publicity to the alleged 
necessity for these special “loyalty’’ measures can 
be avoided. They represent “herring devices” in 
practical politics deliberately used as a technique 
in casting suspicion upon or weakening the case of 
specific groups or interests. 
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HE “hard times” that are characteristic gen- 
erally in American public education are illus- 
trated typically in Michigan. The antiquated 
administrative structure creaks under the pressure 
of the financial storm. Internally the household 
has become disordered. In a short three-year pe- 
riod, a 45 per cent decrease in revenues — resulting 
from a property tax limitation, decreased valua- 
tions, abnormal tax delinquency, and a reduction 
in state support — produced a budget deficiency 
which in turn necessitated drastic curtailment in 
the whole school program. 

The teacher has carried the heaviest portion of 
the “economy.” The 40 per cent average salary 
reduction, coupled with increased loads as the num- 
ber of positions decreased by 10 per cent and with 
insecurity of tenure, has brought discouragement 
to the profession. Unemployment among teachers 
has become acute, and both the holding power and 
the drawing power for a high type personnel have 
been virtually destroyed. 

Other “economies” are everywhere in evidence 
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in the elimination of supervision, 
in the curtailment of the curricu- 
lum and community service, in 
the crowded classrooms, in inade- 
quate plant maintenance and in 
shortened school terms. Hun- 
dreds of districts are bankrupt 
and thousands of teachers are un- 
paid but school closings have not 
been general because of heroic 
efforts to carry on in the faith 
that somehow something will be done. 

The challenge of that faith is being met with a 
program of. educational reconstruction which will 
prevent, it is hoped, the complete collapse of the 
present structure. 

Basic to all thinking on the problem is the real- 
ization that the present critical period is not an 
emergency from which we shall emerge with a 
laissez faire return to normal economic conditions. 
Discerning leaders have observed for ten years the 
approach of our present difficulties. They realize 
that a return to better 
business conditions will 
not affect greatly the 
school crisis because the 
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The state house at Lans- 
ing is shown at left. 
Beaumont Memorial 
Tower at Michigan 





fundamental tax structure 
has cracked and therefore 
must be rebuilt. Patch- 
work will not suffice. 

The tax problem is of 
universal concern. In 
Michigan 75 per cent of 


State College (right) 
was erected on the site 
of the first college build- 
ing in America devoted 
exclusively to the teach- 
ing of agriculture. The 
college chimes are in 
this tower. 
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Reconstruction in public education 
is essential. The glaring weak- 
nesses 1n organization, one-sided 
and unbalanced support, mternal 
methods of financing, personnel and 
in social interpretation accelerated 
by the depression must be elimi- 
nated. It is also essential that the 
work be done by states. We are 
therefore presenting a series of 
timely articles showing the plans 
of the several states to meet these 
needs during the 1935 sessions 


of state legislatures 


the support of government has been assessed 
against real property. As governmental costs in- 
creased, and the state changed from a wholly agra- 
rian economy to an industrial commonwealth, a 
change in method of support became inevitable. 
The depression merely precipitated the issue. The 
tax burden had to be equalized. 

The sales tax, the first step in a redistribution 
of the tax load, has made possible the elimination 
of the state property tax, save for a smail millage. 
Property taxation in the main has been left for 
county and local government. The cry for even 
greater relief, however, has precluded further as- 
sistance to schools from this source. At the same 
time, the “million a month” welfare load together 
with the cost of the state government has con- 
sumed almost entirely the sales tax proceeds. Li- 
quor money has temporarily been diverted to school 
relief, but obviously such an unstable and illogical 
revenue source cannot be considered in a perma- 
nent program of school finance. 

Added to the gloominess of the situation here 





sketched is the unpleasant fact that a huge cumula- 
tive deficit threatens to dry up the shrunken stream 
of state income. Further, the people seem will!ng 
to endorse any tax limitation measure popularly 
initiated and to write such legislation into the con- 


stitution. Popular agitation of this sort seldom 
takes into account the potential evil consequences 
of the action. A hysterical person strikes unrea- 
soningly regardless of whether his blows strike 
friends as well as imaginary foes. 

The issue, so far as schools are concerned, has 
become fairly simple: Michigan must decide to 
support education through new revenues, or it 
must redefine its conception of free public educa- 
tion and accept only as much as it pays for. 

Few of the interest groups in the state are ac- 
tively opposed to education as such, but each one 
has feared it might be called upon to carry a dis- 
proportionate share of the load. 

Seeking a frank appraisal of educational objec- 
tives and accomplishments and an intelligent an- 
alysis of educational problems in their relation to 
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other governmental problems, the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction called into being the 
Michigan Educational Planning Commission. The 
members of the commission are the representatives 
of the organized tax paying groups: the state fed- 
eration of labor, the state manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation, the board of commerce, the farm bureau, 
the grange, the real estate association, and the fed- 
eration of women’s clubs. Other interested organ- 
izations such as the association of university 
women and the parent-teachers’ association are 
also represented. Prominent educators, in the mi- 
nority, supply technical information and advice. 

The commission has met the challenge of its 
task with great enthusiasm. 
The following subcommittees 
have been appointed to give 
intensive study to the various 
problems: 

1. Committee on the Goals 
and Purpose of Education— 
Before cost can be considered 
intelligently, the question 
“What kind of education do 
we want?” must be consid- 
ered. A tentative statement 
has been prepared and is now 
being studied by many 
groups throughout the state. 
it is hoped the final draft will 
be a concise, readily intelli- 
gible definition of the philoso- 
phy of public education in 
Michigan. 

While the definition is 
merely a crystallization of 
what has been said on the 
subject by the people through 
the constitution, legislation and court decisions, 
the connotation of the definition includes consid- 
eration of character education, adult education, 
extension of higher education, the schools and 
greater community usefulness. 

2. Committee on Cost and Finance — Using the 
goals tentatively set up as a guide, a committee is 
at work to estimate the cost of adequate school 
support in Michigan and to devise a constructive 
fiscal program to which all the groups represented 
can subscribe. 

3. Committee on Administrative Organization 
Michigan is still laboring with an antiquated 








small district type of administrative organization. 
The tax paying groups justifiably demand that less 
costly and more efficient administrative machinery 
be provided at the same time that new income is 
supplied. This committee is considering the issues 
involved in a new and larger unit of school admin- 
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istration and the problems involved in a greater 
coordination in the present decentralized control 
of the state institutions of special and higher edu- 
sation. 

It is hoped some plan of organization will be 
devised, furthermore, which will make possible the 
removal from partisan politics of the offices of 
county commissioner, state superintendent and 
state educational board members. 

4. Committee on Extent of Public Education — 
Closely related to school finance and the goals of 
education is the question, “To what extent shall 
free public education be provided?” Policies must 
be established for guidance in the development of 
adult education, in the exten- 
sion of higher education, in 
the differentiation of school 
curriculums on their present 
levels, and in the encourage- 
ment of preschool educa- 
tional agencies. This com- 
mittee should also have some- 
thing to say on the subject of 
“fads and frills” in the public 
schools. 

5. Committee on Teacher 
Preparation — If the goals 
of education as crystallized 
by the commission are to be 
more closely correlated with 
educational achievement, at- 
tention must be given to the 
personnel problems. Teacher 
preparation, in service and 
intern, must be closely re- 
lated with the proposed new 
program. 

6. Committee on Educa- 
tional Interpretation — The present difficulties in 
education reveal vividly two weaknesses in past 
policy: (1) lack of exposition of what the schools 
were attempting to do, and (2) lack of competent 
lay influence in the molding of educational policies. 
A long-time plan for education must be based upon 
an intelligent, effective public relations program. 

The Committee on Educational Interpretation 
will not be a publicity group for financial support. 
It is hoped policies will be outlined for guidance in 
all contacts between schools and the public. 

The second major step in the reconstruction pro- 
gram has to do with personnel. School achieve- 
ment in the last analysis depends upon the quality 
of teachers. It is important to consider not only 
how can we secure more money but also how can 
we get more for the money now being spent. 

Over a period of years, Michigan has adopted 
many progressive measures concerning teacher 























training and certification. The recent trying 
months, however, have shown that much remains 
to be done. 

Last October, a teacher training conference was 
called to focus attention upon personnel problems. 
Only recently has consideration been given to the 
question of supply and demand of teacher produc- 
tion. A recent exhaustive study of the subject has 
revealed that in normal times many more teachers 
were being certificated than could be absorbed by 
the profession. Fifty per cent of the teachers in 
service, furthermore, hold certificates based upon 
less than three years of training. 

The accumulation of unplaced teachers and the 
decrease in the number of positions available have 
produced an acute unemployment situation. Fre- 
quently the better trained teachers are affected as 
boards of education are tempted by empty treas- 
uries to hire those who offer their services more 
cheaply. Moreover, the blanket life certificate in 
Michigan permits the return to the profession dur- 
ing times of stress of many certificants not active 
for many years, and it demands no distribution of 
teachers according to spe- 
cialized training. 

To these conditions are 
attributed a number of 
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by the financial stringency. 
The abnormal lowering of 
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Public criticism has been leveled at the obvious 
lack of correlation between teacher supply and 
public need. The lesser trained potential supply 
has been certificated mechanically without regard 
to personal aptitude or character. 

There can be no curtailment of the well trained 
promising candidates, but the threat of the limited 
certificate must be removed. Further, in view of a 
pending social reorganization which will place a 
greater responsibility upon public education, our 
teacher training curriculums should be reorgan- 
ized to allow for a definition of the function of 
education in terms of modern society, a greater 
stress upon character education, and a broader 
cultural and philosophical base for the professional 
training of teachers. 


Advisory Commission Is Created 


To cope with these problems and give intensive 
study to them, upon recommendation of the con- 
ference previously referred to, the state board of 
education called into being an extralegal advisory 
commission on teacher training and certification. 
The commission consists of representatives of 
teacher training units, a city superintendent of 
schools, and a county commissioner of schools. 

Specifically the commission is considering the 
continuation of the study of supply and demand, 
the concentration of certification powers and the 
removal of statutory limitations, the curtailment 
of both the limited and the unused life certificate, 
the establishment of scholastic and aptitude re- 
quirements for admission to and graduation from 
the professional training courses, and the distri- 
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bution of teachers according to fields of specialized 
training. Upon the solutions to these problems de- 
pends the further “professionalizing” of teaching 
in Michigan. 

For a number of years, there have been occa- 
sional indictments of the traditional school cur- 
riculum and the overemphasis of academic formal- 
ism. Recent criticism of the public schools has 
raised some especially pointed questions on the sub- 
ject. These questions must be answered directly 
and honestly if we expect to have the confidence 
and support of the public in the fiscal and admin- 
istrative program. 

Are the schools producing citizens sincerely in- 
terested in civic service? 

Are the schools assisting boys and girls suffi- 
ciently to adapt themselves vocationally to the 
changing economic conditions? 

Is the school program conducive to production 
of pupil interest in avocational education? 

What are the boys and girls learning about coop- 
erative living? 

Are the schools promoting the personality devel- 
opment essential to the fruitful life? 

Are the schools contributing in the way they 
should to the character development of young 
America? 


Honesty and Cooperation Are Needed 


The social and economic dilemma of the past few 
years has made obvious the personal inadequacies 
of the average citizen. The insufficiency of the 
mental patterns of American life of a generation 
ago, in the presence of progress in science and 
invention, the urbanization of population, and the 
general social complexity of modern life, has left 
the average individual without a rationale for 
daily living. 

The virtues that are peculiarly essential to 
successful living in a democracy — honesty and 
cooperation — seem to be buried in the growing 
consciousness of crime, selfishness in business prac- 
tice, faithlessness in public office, narrow and ill 
founded thinking, and general apathy to social 
evils. If we are to build a more effective and hu- 
manitarian economic, social and political structure, 
we must produce a type of citizen who recognizes 
his social responsibilities and who is willing to 
make a contribution to improvement of the social 
group. 

To merit the continued support of the public, the 
schools must assume an increased responsibility in 
meeting the social needs here outlined. Many be- 
lieve this end can be accomplished by giving 
greater emphasis in the school program to char- 
acter values and by evaluating all instruction and 
activities in terms of character outcomes. 
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To achieve such an objective, the following steps 
must be taken: (1) coordination of the forces 
already at work in this direction; (2) adjustment 
of the curriculum to give greater stress to person- 
ality development; (3) shaping extracurricular in- 
fluences to contribute more directly to the pupil’s 
ability to meet the experiences of daily life; (4) 
provision for more individual guidance by teach- 
ers and specialists for both the normal and the 
maladjusted children; (5) adjustment of the 
teacher training program to the character educa- 
tion objectives, and (6) the promotion of parent 
education. 


A Long-Time Project 


Obviously, the task here outlined can be accom- 
plished only by the cooperation of the entire per- 
sonnel of the schools of the state. It is a long-time 
project, furthermore, results from which may not 
be obvious for years to come. Nevertheless, the 
response has been generous. Under the direction 
of a committee of school men experienced in the 
field, an outline of a proposed state program has 
been drafted. Teacher training curriculums this 
summer will contain courses pertinent to the out- 
line. Teachers’ club programs, round tables, con- 
ferences and institutes are directing attention to 
the problem. Enough has been done so far to give 
hope for a practical accomplishment in substitu- 
tion of the ephemeral theorizing that has been 
characteristic of past decades. 

This outline of major developments in Michi- 
gan’s struggle to regain stability in her educational 
program is by no means comprehensive. There 
are many other hopeful signs. The organization 
of school board members, known as the committee 
of seventeen, has been an agency for constructive 
lay leadership. The Michigan Council on Educa- 
tion, whose members represent over twenty-six 
statewide organizations actively engaged in educa- 
tion, is serving as a clearing house for plans and 
ideas in the profession. The progressive and effec- 
tive work of the state teachers’ association is a 
stimulus to every activity that has been here 
outlined. 


Community of Effort Is Needed 


The most important single development in Mich- 
igan has been the general realization that the prob- 
lems cannot be solved by any group of individuals. 
They belong to the people and can be solved only 
by community of effort in cooperative thinking. 
Furthermore, merely thinking and talking will not 
produce tangible results. The machinery has to 
be set up to translate the thinking and talking into 
action. Upon this premise we base our hopes for 
recovery. 
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Progress in American Public Schools 
1920-1930 


By HARLAN UPDEGRAFF 


Educational Consultant, Washington, D. C. 


schools during the decade from 1920 to 1930 

will serve to reveal the accomplishments of 
the American school system at the close of an im- 
portant period in their development. The system 
is a product of the forces that have produced Amer- 
ican civilization. These forces have been brought 
to bear through a governmental organization in 
which authorizations and standards were set up 
by state legislatures and fulfilled and exceeded by 
local communities organized as school districts. 
But the standards were as a rule minimum stand- 
ards and the authorizations were usually so broad 
that the local agencies have been preeminent in 
the system’s development. 

In the evaluation of the progress between the 
two dates mentioned, we are compelled to rely 
largely upon differences between totals and aver- 
ages which summate conditions in particular years 
for large numbers of districts and to compare 
groups in which individual differences are lost in 
the mass. This is unfortunate since it tends to 
divert thought away from the very spots to which 
attention should be given in any enterprise that 
is developing through a decentralized organization. 
The reader is urged, therefore, to picture in his 
imagination as he reads these totals, averages and 
medians, a vast array of school districts varying 
greatly in their departures from the norms, either 
above or below. 


"Tse progress made in the American public 


Enrollment, Attendance, Term 


Between 1920 and 1930, the 2,855 city school 
districts, the 17,713 village and town school dis- 
tricts and the 107,000 rural school districts in- 
creased the number of pupils enrolled by four 
million. The school term was lengthened for the 
country as a whole by 11 days (161.9 to 172.7). 
Attendance was much more regular over the longer 
term, the percentage of attendance increasing 
from 74.8 per cent to 82.9 per cent. Both of these 
increases are unprecedented in our history. 

Communities were determined to make the most 
of the advantages offered by their schools. Over 
one-half the increase in enrollment occurred in 


the four high school years, causing a doubling in 
the enrollment and thereby maintaining the rate 
of growth of the previous two decades. The pro- 
portion of all children from seven to thirteen years 
that were enrolled increased 5 per cent (90.6 to 
95.3), the increase for fourteen and fifteen-year- 
olds was 9 per cent (79.9 to 88.8) and for sixteen 
to seventeen-year-olds, 14 per cent (42.9 to 57.3). 

The make-up of the public schools in most com- 
munities of the United States in 1930 presented to 
the casual inquirer a considerable number of new 
or changed units from those existing in 1920. Local 
citizen organizations of many different sorts had 
either themselves initiated new movements or sup- 
ported the proposals of officials of the public 
schools. Some of these groups espoused particular 
education movements on a wide scale. The parent- 
teacher organizations had a remarkable growth 
during the decade. Their membership increased 
by approximately 1,100 per cent until there were 
as many local organizations as cities, towns and 
hamlets in the entire country in 1930. These local 
organizations were active in many sorts of edu- 
cational movements. Among the most prominent 
advances which were made during the decade are 
the following. 


School Bus Is a Familiar Sight 


1—The Consolidated School. The rural commu- 
nities have reduced the number of one-room schools 
at the rate of four thousand per year and estab- 
lished in their stead several thousand consolidated 
schools, variously estimated from 4,342 to 6,480, 
giving in 1930, 148,711 one-room schools and 16,- 
232 consolidated schools. That the movement is 
going on apace is evidenced by the fact that in the 
first two years of the fourth decade, 1,290 addi- 
tional consolidations occurred. The school bus has 
become a familiar sight, with 58,016 of them in 
use in 1930, probably three or four times as many 
as in 1920. 

2—Rural High Schools. The consolidated school 
movement has been closely associated in many 
states with the establishment of high schools in 
the small villages and the open country. Of the 
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estimated increase in number of high schools dur- 
ing the decade, 6,500, close to three-fourths, were 
new high schools in rural communities (4,400 to 
4,800). 

Larger High Schools. The larger high school 
is a phenomenon of every community. The hap- 
penings in the rural regions in this respect are 
more remarkable, although the increases in the 
cities are the more spectacular. While the average 
enrollment in all high schools increased from 133 
to 234 (76 per cent), the rural average was raised 
from 38 to 78 (105 per cent). In the cities at the 
close of the decade there were 1,095 high schools 
with an enrollment of more than 1,000 pupils while 
29 high schools had an enrollment of 5,000 or more. 
Although corresponding figures are not available 
for 1920, the fact that in 1920 only 767 high schools 
had 1,000 pupils or more warrants the conclusion 
that the number of such large sized high schools 
was doubled during the decade. 


» 
o 





Undivided High School Shows Gains 


4—New Types of High School. A major reorgan- 
ization of the upper six school grades has pro- 
gressed to the point where its new order can be 
defined. In 1930, 47 per cent of all the high school 
pupils in the United States were in a reorganized 
high school. There are three principal types. The 
separate junior and senior high schools are usually 
schools of large enrollments and are found mostly 
in the large cities. The combined junior-senior 
high school had in 1930 a median enrollment about 
40 per cent as large as the separate schools, (238 
and 576). The undivided high school is most re- 
cent in time and had a median enrollment about 
70 per cent as large as the second type (163). The 
last two types predominate in the smaller cities, 
villages and rural communities. There is consid- 
erable overlapping in the population range of the 
communities they serve. The third type spread 
most rapidly from 1924 to 1928 (1,044 per cent), 
the first type next (78 per cent), while the second 
increased at the slowest rate (7 per cent). Thus 
the undivided high school seems to be gaining in 
numbers over the combined junior-senior high 
schools as the reorganization spreads in the smaller 
communities. 

There are some indications that the undivided 
school is also moving upward to larger communi- 
ties, displacing the other two types of reorganiza- 
tion, but reliable data on the point have not as yet 
been gathered. But movements suggest that the 
supremacy of the separate organization in number 
of schools is threatened. Thus free experimenta- 
tion upon the part of local districts has not only 
created a new institution and adapted it to differ- 
ent environments, but it is still engaged in making 
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further reorganization in the interest of higher 
efficiencies. 

5—Special Schools and Classes. A foreign visi- 
tor to our schools in 1920 who returned in 1930 
would have been struck by the appearance of cer- 
tain new units in their organization. In 1920 the 
following special types of schools did not exist 
with sufficient frequency to give them separate 
treatment in the statistical reports of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education—full-time vocational 
schools, part-time or continuation schools, and 
schools for the blind, crippled, deaf, anemic and 
tuberculous children, children with heart disease, 
incorrigibles and mental defectives. These were 
all grouped with normal schools under the heading 
“normal, vocational and special schools.’”’ There 
were only 520 of all these types combined in 1920 
in cities of 10,000 population and over, while in 
1930 there were 2,797. The number of teachers 
grew from alittle under 4,000 to more than 10,500. 

The larger number of pupils is even more im- 
pressive. Enrollment increased from 107,000 to 
488,000, almost five times. Thus of every fifty- 
three children enrolled in all the schools in 1930, 
one of these was in a type of school which either 
did not exist in 1920 or which was found so infre- 
quently that it had not yet been given a place in 
the statistical treatment. The initiation leading to 
their establishment came so frequently from local 
groups that they furnish excellent examples of 
one of the effects of freedom of local control. 


Night School Movement Grows 


6—Adult Education. The growth of night 
schools and Americanization classes, while very 
gratifying, was not so marked—100 more cities 
(28 per cent), 5,000 more teachers (34 per cent), 
and 400,000 more pupils (77 per cent). 

The new types of schools, the larger number of 
practically all types of schools, the increased en- 
rollments and the more regular attendance for 
longer terms necessarily caused increases in the 
teaching, supervisory and administrative person- 
nel in almost every community throughout the 
country. Satisfactory comparative data are avail- 
able for cities of 10,000 population and over only. 
For the increased enrollments in such cities 
amounting to 24.4 per cent in day schools from 
1920 to 1930, the number of teachers increased 
28.8 per cent, the number of supervisors and prin- 
cipals, 16.4 per cent and the number of superin- 
tendents and assistant superintendents, 0.8 per 
cent. 

The total number of teachers in the United 
States in 1930 was 854,263, an increase of 26 per 
cent. The percentage of men teachers increased 
from 14.1 to 15.8. The larger rate of increase in 
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number of teachers than in number of pupils en- 
rolled necessarily lessened the pupil-teacher ratio 
or the number of pupils enrolled ‘per class. For 
the country as a whole and including all types of 
schools, the ratio was 32.8 in 1920 and 30.5 in 1930. 
It is important, however, to note that the decrease 
based on enrollment is more than offset by the 
better average daily attendance. When the latter 
is taken as the basis for determining class size, 
there is an actual increase from 24.6 to 25.2. Yet 
when the figures are broken down by types of 
schools in cities of 10,000 or more, the ratio on 
enrollment has increased in the senior high schools 
from 25.7 to 26.7 and in the kindergartens from 
50 to 56, while there has been a decrease in voca- 
tional schools from 27.5 to 24.4. In the elementary 
and junior high schools, the ratios are practically 
the same as in 1920, 37 and 28 respectively. 


Value of Buildings Increases 


During the decade, many school buildings were 
replaced with newer structures. Regarding these, 
no record is obtainable. Additional buildings were 
erected to house the expanded enrollments and in- 
creased activities of the period. The data on this 
point are not sufficiently discriminatory. The 
number of school buildings having more than one 
room increased at the rate of 1,650 buildings per 
year from 82,000 to 98,000, or 20 per cent. During 
the decade, the formal type of building planned 
for conducting recitations alone has practically 
disappeared save the old buildings erected in 
earlier years which for practical reasons cannot 
be abandoned. Under the leadership of educators 
and school architects, the people have come to see 
that the school sites and school buildings are to a 
considerable degree determinative of the type and 
quality of the education acquired by their children. 
Great attention has also been given to the dura- 
bility and safety of different types of buildings. In 
1920 their total valuation was $2,409,000,000, and 
in 1930 it was $6,211,000,000, more than two and 
one-half times as much. 

In 1920 the total school expenditure for the 
nation, including outlays and interest but exclud- 
ing debt service, was $1,036,000,000 ; in 1930 it was 
$2,306,000,000, an increase of 120 per cent. The 
corresponding percentage for current expenses 
alone was 113 per cent, for outlays, 142 per cent, 
for interest, 408 per cent, thus showing that the 
increased costs are due much more to the housing 
of schools than to their current operation. All 
these percentages should, however, be reduced to 
pupil costs since a considerable proportion of this 
increase was due to increased enrollments and at- 
tendances. The current expense increase thus be- 
comes 62 per cent, capital outlay, 83 per cent and 
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interest, 286 per cent. The difference in the value 
of the dollar in the two years in question must also 
be taken into account in drawing conclusions rela- 
tive to the efficiency of costs. 

Expressed in terms of per capita of population, 
the total expenses in 1920 were $9.80 and in 1930, 
$18.87. This increase of 92 per cent was not as 
large, however, as that of the previous decade, 
namely, 112 per cent. A government centrally ad- 
ministered could scarcely in this age have at- 
tempted such advance in costs. 

The receipts for public schools have not been 
equal to the expenditures in any year during the 
decade. This is a marked reversal in policy from 
the earlier decile years. Previous to 1910, receipts 
uniformly exceeded expenditures. Since that date 
the reverse has been the case. In 1915, the expend- 
itures exceeded the receipts by 2.7 per cent, in 
1920 by 6.8 per cent, in 1925 by 14.2 per cent, and 
in 1930 by 10.9 per cent. The tendency to over- 
spend is thus not so recent as most people have 
thought. The reduction from the high point 
reached in 1925 is gratifying. 

The weight of the load that must be carried in 
the form of bonds was increased during the decade 
from $651,000,000 to $2,425,000,000, or 272 per 
cent. On the basis of pupils in average daily at- 
tendance, the percentage of increase is 115. This 
unprecedentedly heavy bond indebtedness arose al- 
most entirely from the general acceptance of the 
policy that the next generation should be made to 
pay in part for the educational advantages enjoyed 
by them as children. This situation demands a 
more far-seeing intelligence upon the part of local 
voters or a check upon their actions through a cen- 
tral administration capable of exercising greater 
wisdom than they manifested during this time. 


$1,420 Is Average Teacher’s Salary 


Salaries of teachers, the chief item of expense, 
increased at a lower rate than that of current ex- 
penses as a whole, 111 per cent and 113 per cent, 
respectively. The average annual salary paid in- 
dividual teachers was increased by 63 per cent. 
In the previous decade, the increase was even 
greater, 80 per cent. The average annual salary 
in 1930 was $1,420. Approximately 43 per cent of 
the large increase in the absolute amounts paid out 
for teachers’ salaries was due to increased enroll- 
ment and attendance, and 57 per cent to advance 
in salaries of individual teachers. 

Taking the country as a whole, there has been 
but little change in the organization of state and 
local agencies for the control of schools. The most 
striking exception to this statement is furnished 
by North Carolina, which transferred to state 
agencies most of the administrative functions of 
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local boards that were connected with support. 

In contrast with inactivity on matters of con- 
trol, there was more attention given to school sup- 
port than ever before. This concerned not only 
relationship of state and local support, but the tax- 
ation system in general both in its state and local 
applications. Increased state support, through old 
or new sources of taxation, and the equalization of 
school advantages and local tax rates in accordance 
with new standards or through new types of 
distribution were reported in twenty states. State 
support of local schools increased during the decade 
at about the same rate as the total expenditure— 
121 per cent. States furnished 16.5 per cent of 
the total income at the opening of the decade and 
16.9 per cent at its close. 


Federal Participation in Education 


There was practically no change in the propor- 
tion of the total expenses borne by the federal gov- 
ernment during the decade (0.3-0.4). The last 
year of the decade saw the beginning of the work 
of the National Advisory Committee on Education. 
It was created for the purpose of giving authori- 
tative expression by educators to the part that the 
federal government should take in the control and 
support of public education. The chief questions 
that were pressing for settlement were the nature 
and dignity of the national education office, the 
continuance of federal support to agricultural col- 
leges, research and extension teaching and to pub- 
lic schools for education in industry, agriculture 
and home-making. The appropriations for these 
purposes were administered by separate depart- 
ments of the government, and they were growing 
larger from time to time. For the common or fun- 
damental education, which was under the general 
tutelage of the bureau of education in the depart- 
ment of the interior, there was no aid. 

Having thus described the changes in the ex- 
ternal and structural aspects of the American pub- 
lie schools, the question remains as to what im- 
provements in the processes and in the products 
have occurred in the ten-year period. These are 
difficult to analyze and to present statistically and 
in brief form. However, it may be said that the 
teachers were 1.2 years older in 1930 than in 1920; 
that in 1930 there were no longer any teachers of 
16 years of age, and only one-third as many of sev- 
enteen years of age, and that the percentage of 
teachers in all schools with less than two years of 
normal training dropped during the decade from 
56 to 19. In 1930, 2.4 per cent of senior high school 
teachers, 6 per cent of junior high school teachers 
and 26 per cent of elementary school teachers 
(62 per cent of teachers in the one-room rural 
schools) had less than that level of training. 
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The training given teachers in the latter part of 
the decade was in an improved type of institution. 
Over one-half of the normal schools had become 
four-year teacher colleges. The preparation of the 
faculties of the latter progressed during the period 
so that 50 per cent had higher degrees in 1926 in- 
stead of 26 per cent in 1917, but 43 per cent of 
these in the latter year were masters’ degrees and 
only 7 per cent doctors’ degrees. 

The profession of teaching was as a whole giv- 
ing more and better attention to the making of 
courses of study and to teaching methods than ever 
before. Teachers had a real part in formulating 
policies through membership on local committees. 
The superintendents or the superintendent and 
principal no longer made the course of study or 
prescribed the methods in other than exceptional 
instances. Thousands of these studies were printed 
between 1923 and 1930 whereas previous to 1923 
only fifty-six had been published. 

More attention was given to class grouping and 
individual instruction than ever before and differ- 
entiations in the courses of study and methods of 
teaching were made accordingly. Departments of 
research were introduced into many school sys- 
tems, the objects of which were in part to improve 
instruction. The use of standard tests and scale; 
became general throughout all the schools during 
the decade. Even though not as exact and trust- 
worthy as might be desired, they nevertheless rep- 
resent a distinct advantage in teaching with a con- 
sequent improvement in the product of the school. 


Teachers Enjoy Freedom From Control 


In no other feature of the conduct of schools is 
freedom from centralized control more apparent 
than in the work of the classroom teacher. This 
remains true notwithstanding the increase in state 
legislation requiring the teaching of specified sub- 
jects and in state courses of study intended for the 
most part to offer helps to teachers not fully quali- 
fied for their work. The opportunities this freedom 
offers have been not only powerful incentives to 
progressive teachers but have also made possible 
many of the most noteworthy advances in the qual- 
ity of instruction given in our better local school 
systems. 

When to these considerations of instructional 
advances are added the longer terms, the better 
attendance, the wider curriculums, the improved 
types of buildings and equipment, there is sufficient 
ground to assert that our decentralized democratic 
government had provided at the close of the third 
decade of the twentieth century abundant educa- 
tional advantages, free of charge, for every child 
and that the provision had been made to give each 
the education contributing most to his success, 
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sis of the pubuic school 
teacher’s tenure of his 
position is a contract be- 
tween him and the employ- 
ing school corporation. 
The rights and obligations 
of both parties are deter- 
mined by principles of 
common law applicable to 
contracts for personal 
services, except as they are modified by stat> stat- 
utes. The commonest statutory limitations are 
those that disable the school district from paying 
any teacher who dces not possess an appropriate 
teacher’s certificate. The maximum period of serv- 
ice is also generally limited. For example, Ohio 
village and rural school districts cannot contract 
with a teacher for a term longer than three years. 
Assuming that the contract is safely within all 
such restrictions as the foregoing, the next perti- 
nent question is that of how and when it may be 
lawfully terminated. Of course in most instances 
this is disposed of by the expiration of the term 
of service after full performance by both parties, 
but unfortunately the precise nature of the dis- 
trict’s right to dispense with the services of a 
teacher before the expiration of the contract often 
becomes an important question. Many states 
specify in their statutes a list of causes for which 
a teacher may be lawfuliy dismissed, usually in- 
cluding incompetency, immorality, insubordina- 
tion and neglect of duty. Such specifications are 
held to be prescriptive and exclusive, and under 
such a statute a teacher cannot be discharged for 
any cause other than one of those specified. 


|: EVERY state the ba- 


When a Teacher Has No Recourse 


A few states autliorize boards of education to 
dismiss teachers at will at any time. For example, 
Massachusetts has such a statute applying to “‘non- 
tenure” teachers only. In this situation the teacher 
has no recourse unless he is able to impeach the 
good faith of the board by alleging that it was 
prompted by motives of malice, caprice or oppres- 
sion and did not honestly exercise the discretion 
reposed in it by law. When there is no statute 
touching the question, a board has a right to dis- 
miss a teacher for good cause, and the courts will 
not inquire into such cases except upon a showing 
of manifestly arbitrary or unreasonable action or 
an allegation of bad faith. 

Except in the states having teachers’ tenure 
laws (New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana, California and others) the reme- 
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dies available to a teacher 


Teacher's Tenure who is unlawfully dis- 
and the Law 


charged are closely defined 
by the common law. Since 
his rights grow out of his 
contract, he is restricted 
to an action at law for 
damages for breach there- 
of ; for courts of equity do 
not enforce personal serv- 
ice contracts by decree of 
specific performance nor do they grant injunctions 
to prevent breach thereof by the employing party. 

The action for damages is an adequate legal 
remedy, and the aggrieved party cannot ask for 
equitable relief or for the extraordinary legal rem- 
edy of mandamus to compel his re‘nstatement. 
Instead, he must wait until the end of the agreed 
term (or until at least one installment of his pay 
is due), meantime exercising reasonable diligence 
to secure similar employment in the vicinity, and 
then sue for the salary due him, less any sums he 
may have been able to earn since his dismissal. 
Courts rarely allow additional compensatory dam- 
ages for unjustifiable humiliation and injury to 
professional reputation. 


How Indiana’s Law Operates 


The situation of a “permanent teacher” in a state 
having a teachers’ tenure law is different. The 
statute makes his contract of indefinite duration, 
terminable only for statutory causes, and gives him 
rights in his position which may be protected by 
mandamus or injunction. 

This is illustrated by several recent Indiana 
decisions. In one case, a mandamus ordering the 
reinstatement of a woman permanent teacher who 
had been dismissed solely on the ground that she 
was married was affirmed by the supreme court.' 
In another case in which two permanent teachers, 
unlawfully dismissed, sought an injunction to re- 
strain the school board from further breach of 
their contracts, the appellate court directed that 
the board’s demurrer to the petition should be 
overruled.? In a third case in which a board can- 
celed a permanent teacher’s contract for “insub- 
ordination” because he refused to obey a board 
rule requiring retirement of all teachers at age 70, 
the appellate court annulled the board’s action, 
holding that the board rule was in violation of the 
teachers’ tenure law.® 





1S$chool City of Elwood v. State ex rel. Griffin, 203 Ind. 626, 180 N. E. 
471, 81 A. L. R. 1027 (1982). 

2Barnes v. Mendenhall: Dailey v. Mendenhall, Ind. App., 183 N. E. 
556, 561 (1932). 

8School City of Evansville v. Culver, 94 Ind. App. 692, 182 N. E. 
270 (1982). 
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Classifying and Promoting Pupils 


movement, Ruskin said, “There is only one 

way of seeing things rightly, and that is see- 
ing the whole of them.” It seems to me that more 
principles and practices are advocated by persons 
who see only part of the things involved in classi- 
fying and promoting pupils than in any other 
phase of education. 

The new education is forcing us to reexamine 
many traditional principles and techniques of 
classifying and promoting pupils that have long 
been accepted as valid by the majority of educa- 
tors. There is not yet unanimous agreement on the 
new principles because they involve so many fac- 
tors and demand a new dynamic conception of 
curriculum planning and changing the internal 
organization of the school in accordance with the 
principles of progressive education. I shall attempt 
to summarize these new principles. 

1. The fundamental purpose of classifying and 
promoting a pupil is to provide him with oppor- 
tunities to do the things necessary to ensure maxi- 
mum all around growth—socially, emotionally, 
physically, intellectually and morally. Promotion 
techniques or devices are not ends in themselves 
but should be considered effective means of guar- 
anteeing maximum pupil growth. In view of the 
nature of individual differences this means the 


ONG before there was a progressive education 


Educators are beginning to sce the 
folly of trying to make all pupils, re- 
gardless of I. Q., conform to the same 
standards of achievement. One of the 
procedures that 1s undergoing change 
is that of classifying and promoting 
pupils. Mr. Eginton here summarizes 
and discusses briefly mine new prin- 
ciples and techniques m this field 


greatest growth possible, whether a pupil will be 
a governor or a gardener, a financier or a furrier, 
a diamond cutter or a meat cutter, a professor 
or a waiter. 

Literally thousands of educational administra- 
tors still think that the purpose of classifying and 
promoting pupils is to ensure achievement stand- 
ards of mastery of a specific body of prescribed 
subject matter. These standards are generally the 
same for all pupils. This of course is preposterous 
when we now know that pupils vary in I. Q.’s from 
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() to approximately 200. It is also assumed that if 
pupils know as much as the average child, they are 
progressing satisfactorily. 

In a civilization that is crying for fearless and 
competent leadership and suffering from injus- 
tices, crime, unequal opportunity, ignorance, big- 
otry and corruption on all sides, 
the stupidity of shouting “‘hal- 
lelujah” when pupils have 
reached average standards of 
achievement is so obvious that 
it need not be discussed further. 
No person who has been satis- 
fied to be average has ever made 
his greatest contribution. The times demand the 
liberation and development of the best minds that 
are available. 

2. Schools should be organized and administered 
so as to ensure maximum progress of every pupil 
in the development of both his general and specific 
capacities. Many traditional schools organized on 
the basis of separate, disconnected subjects seem 
to be obsessed with the idea that pupils should be 
approximately up to grade standards in all sub- 
jects so that when they are behind in arithmetic, 
for instance, but ahead in English, they may drop 
English and concentrate on arithmetic. Whether 
they should or not, of course, cannot be determined 
unless one knows all the facts about the individual 
pupil. Should Dante have dropped English in order 
to learn more science? Should Wagner have neg- 
lected music in order to learn the capital of Brazil? 
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Should O’Neil have neglected drama and composi- 
tion in order to learn cube root? Should President 
Roosevelt have concentrated on natural science 
rather than social science since the former prob- 
ably was the more difficult for him? 

I am merely trying to indicate that we get no- 
where so long as we think in 
terms of maintaining arbitrary 
grade standards. We must rec- 
ognize that since intelligence is 
not one capacity but an infinite 
number of different capacities, 
we must decide as best we can 
which capacities should be 
most emphasized. We must try to ensure maxi- 
mum growth of all capacities. However, we must 
recognize the dire need for peaks of achievement 
in order to make possible an Edison, a Thomas, a 
Tibbett, a Dewey, a Chrysler or a Lippmann! 

3. The value of the various kinds of traditional 
promotions as administrative devices cannot be 
determined apart from the changes that are made 
in the curriculum. Many traditional thinkers still 
hold that promotions are merely clever devices to 
get children to advance along a path or through 
a curriculum that is thoroughly prepared in ad- 
vance. Their eyes are always on the inflexible 
curriculum to be mastered and not on the indi- 
vidual boys or girls. They defend annual, semi- 
annual or quarterly promotions according to their 
peculiar prejudices or vested interests, while a 
mechanical minded, slow learning boy is forced 


Pupils should learn to work in groups, respecting the rights and privileges of others. 
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to “feast” on an intellectual diet of classics, geome- 
try, ancient history and chemistry. Obviously it 
makes absolutely no difference to such a boy 
whether he is examined and promoted or demoted 
four times, two times or once a year. In order to 
meet his needs, he must be allowed to do things 
especially suited to his peculiar interests, needs 
and capacities. It is high time for administrators 
and parents to recognize that the basic problem 
is not how often pupils are promoted but rather 
what adjustments follow that will ensure more sat- 
isfactory growth. Unless the curriculum is 
changed at the time of promotion there is usually 
no hope of any good coming out of this work. 

4. The educational program of each pupil should 
be determined individually in accordance with his 
particular interests, capacities and present and 
probable future needs. Most persons recognize 
that every person differs from every other in inter- 
ests, capacities, temperament, emotional equip- 
ment and rate of metabolism, but few understand 
the significance of these differences for educational 
administration. We still speak of adjusting the 
made-to-order curriculum to the needs of a par- 
ticular pupil rather than recognizing that our job, 
like that of the hospital, is to determine the present 
and future needs of pupils and, in accordance with 
their interests and the social needs, to provide for 
these needs. Every placement in a modern school 
should be a complete human case study, not some- 
thing that is determined by automatic, adminis- 
trative machinery or inflexible standards. 


Must Provide for Individual Pupil’s Needs 


Let’s look at a concrete case. A friend of mine 
has three children, two of whom have recently been 
graduated from high school. One is now a junior. 
Each is a unique problem and personality. The 
older boy has little interest and capacity in music 
or science but has excellent mechanical aptitudes. 
The second, a girl, is a natural musician who in- 
tends to make music her profession. The boy in 
high school has few aptitudes and little interest in 
mechanics or music. He is deeply interested in 
nature, especially biology, and plans to be a phy- 
sician. Fortunately, these pupils attended a large 
modern high school with a broad program of 
studies so that each was able to take courses rea- 
sonably well suited to his peculiar needs. When 
we think of the program needed to meet the real 
needs of pupils, we immediately lose our enthusi- 
asm for the various schemes of promotions. 

5. Although growth is an individual process, 
pupils should work in groups so as to promote 
socialization and because of financial necessity. 
Since pupils learn by doing, they will not learn 
to get along amicably with others and to make 
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effective social adjustments unless they have an 
abundance of social experiences in natural interest 
groups — sharing, cooperating, being thoughtful 
and mannerly, controlling their tempers and sexual 
drives, respecting the rights and privileges of oth- 
ers and accepting responsibilities. Therefore, the 
new schools stress the need of encouraging group 
work based upon the genuine and abiding inter- 
ests of children. For instance, in a project on 
Oriental civilization there might well be groups 
studying various phases such as art, home life, 
transportation, literature, means of producing 
goods, commercial activities, political life, religion 
and educational system. As pupils complete the 
work of one group they should join another group 
so as to ensure balanced, thorough development. 


Too Frequent Changes of Teacher Upsetting 


6. Pupils should be kept under the supervision 
of a teacher sufficiently long to enable her influ- 
ence to function in their behavior. This principle 
indicates the crucial weakness of quarterly promo- 
tions. Pupils often work under one teacher only 
nine weeks and then must get acquainted with a 
new one. Unless teachers work with pupils for a 
considerable time, they cannot learn about their 
social, cultural, physical, economic and psychic 
backgrounds and thus effect desirable changes when 
necessary. For instance, what teacher can help 
pupils to overcome such social maladjustments as 
lying, stealing, selfishness, shyness and cruelty in 
nine weeks or even eighteen ? 

In some cases it may be desirable to sacrifice the 
achievement of academic knowledge in order that 
pupils may remain under the beneficial influence 
of a teacher who is helping them to overcome a 
strong fear, obsession or character deficiency. The 
school must determine in each case what is believed 
to be the best course of action and then set up an 
organization sufficiently flexible to carry out the 
program. 

7. Acceleration is desirable only when it is rea- 
sonable to believe that a pupil will profit most by 
skipping a grade. My local paper recently an- 
nounced with pride that “Anna Brush, only eleven 
years of age, was the youngest high school pupil 
in the county.” She was so smart that she had been 
allowed to skip three grades! Any progressive edu- 
cator immediately recognizes the shortsightedness 
of such procedures which encourage parents and 
pupils to think that education is a process of meet- 
ing arbitrary grade standards and thus robs a 
smart little girl of the opportunities of three years 
of growth to be gained through an adjusted cur- 
riculum. 

John Stuart Mill could read and write exten- 
sively when he was only three years old but fortu- 
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nately for humanity he kept right on studying in 
order that he might achieve maximum growth. He 
was not a victim of the inflexible standardized 
school. Although perhaps a master oi ‘hirteen- 
year-old standards at the age of seven, he was not 
graduated at ten years of age because he had cov- 
ered the required subject matter. 

Since I see no evidence of people knowing too 
much, having too good self-control, being too well 
socialized, knowing too well how to manage a 
home, I see no reason for depriving pupils of their 
right to twelve years of adjusted educational op- 
portunity. We cannot force an oak to grow two 
years in one nor can we force a child to do so. The 
school must accept the responsibility of meeting 
the needs of the gifted child. 

8. Nonpromotion or retardation can be justified 
only when it is reasonable to believe that a pupil 
will profit most from repeating a grade. Modern 
educators believe that progress in education, like 
growth, should be a continuous process. For in- 
stance, W. S. Dakin excellently says, “Asking a 
child to repeat a term of school life is as unreason- 
able as to expect a rose to live again a June that 
has passed.”” When each child does things that are 
fitted to his peculiar needs, interests and capaci- 
ties there can be no failure. It may be a poor best, 
but it is his best and should be so considered by 
instructors and parents. 

The blame for failure is shifting from the shoul- 
ders of the boy who formerly was accused of being 
too dumb and lazy to work to the shoulders of the 
professional staff who failed to provide satisfac- 
tory educational experiences for him. Like the 
doctor who fails to diagnose the case correctly and 
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loses his patient, the school often fails to diagnose 
the pupils and provide for their needs, experiences 
and capacities and to use these as an intelligent 
basis for jointly planning the curriculum by all 
concerned. By the nature of the organization and 
responsibilities of the school there can be no pupil 
failure any more than there can be patient failure 
in a hospital. It is always the doctor who fails to 
help the sick person ; likewise it must be the failure 
of the professional staff to help the pupil. 

9. Every pupil is entitled to twelve years of edu- 
cational opportunity cooperatively planned accord- 
ing to his present and probable future needs, inter- 
ests and capacities. This is advocated because 
education is a process of growth or development. In 
an evolving, democratic society it is eminent that 
all boys and girls grow as much as possible in order 
to live an effective, happy life. Regardless of their 
diverse interests, capacities and needs, pupils are 
entitled to individual attention, which means satis- 
factory chances to carry out activities in general 
science, fine arts, home management, industrial 
arts, language, health or social studies as needed 
and desired. 

This principle is diametrically opposed to those 
traditionists who still think that the high school 
is a selective institution to prepare pupils for col- 
lege. Obviously, it is also opposed to traditional 
practices of retardation and acceleration. Thus 
the educational program should be so broad, rich 
and flexible that the future bootblack will not be 
forced to meet standards set for a future sena- 
tor, and the latter will not be forced to become 
socially maladjusted in order to take work in 
high school that is not difficult enough for him. 





A Five-Year Educational Program 


for Teachers in Service 


At the suggestion of Dr. Leon N. Neulen, superintendent 
of schools, Camden, N. J., the professional committee of the 
Camden Teachers Association has cooperated with the ad- 
ministration in formulating a comprehensive five-year pro- 
gram for the education of teachers in the service. 

An outline of such a program was submitted to a repre- 
sentative group from the Camden school system by Dr. 
Ned H. Dearborn, director of the institute of education, 
New York University, in October, 1932. Largely from this 
group a policy and planning committee was formed com- 
posed of a chairman, two members each from the senior 
high schools, the junior high schools and the elementary 
schools, these being the professional committee of the Cam- 
den Teachers Association, also the superintendent of 
schools, two members from the administrative staff and 
the president of the association ex-officio. 

This committee of eleven members developed a five-year 
unified program for the education of teachers in service 
in Camden, and in accordance with the instructions of the 


association’s board of representatives, has put the program 
into operation. 

The policy and planning committee formulated the fol- 
lowing possible themes or problems: 

1. Cultivating specific character traits through school ex- 
perience. 

2. New orientations in education for participation in a 
changing social order. 

3. Directing pupil experience in accordance with the laws 
of learning, and directing pupils in the techniques of effec- 
tive study. 

4. Adjusting school experiences to the needs and capaci- 
ties of Camden children. 

5. Determining the causes of pupil failures and making 
necessary adjustments. 

The first theme listed was adopted for inauguration in 
the school year 1933-34, and all the current educational 
activities of the school system centered around it. The 
object of the program is teacher training through self- 
activity. The themes will be kept vital and up to the 
minute, according to the plan. 

Walter N. Myers of the Camden High School is chairman 
of the professional committee of the Camden teachers. 
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Mefefry To Say — 


P Lurarcn said that when he was in Rome so many callers ate up his 
time that he was unable to learn the Latin language. There is a strong 
temptation besetting school managers to fuss around an office so much 
that they banish themselves from the classroom and grow ignorant of 
the language of education. It rests on many a superintendent to dis- 
prove Franklin Giddings’ observation that a good part of educational 
administration consists in the systematic doing of things that shouldn’t 
be done at all. 


T HE reason married life seems longer is because it is fuller of affection, 
varied interests, disciplines and joys. Apart from a desire to receive 
the continuing salary, old persons want to teach longer because of the 
delights of the business. You school people have a fortunate calling in 
that the longer you stay in, the more you enjoy it. An ancient sage said 
of wine: the first cup is for thirst ; the second, for mirth; the third, for 

delight; the fourth, for madness. Dividing his teaching experience | 
into periods, many a man finds that his first was for money; his second, 
for recognition; his third, for the sheer pleasure of it, and his last, 
to keep him alive and young by contact with the growing. 


As I recall the speeches which, during sixty years I have heard deliv- 
ered to students, I am struck by the immense amount of attention given 
to what seems to me a narrow conception of success: business reward, 
fame, social position, respect. All this time the standing definition of 
it from masters of life and mind has been: finding work for helping 
mankind and doing your best at it. If there is any such work more 
important than teaching, it is statesmanship. But the kind of teaching 
demanded and expected by the founders who made the schools public 
is statesmanship in the very best sense. 





Love holds the family together; law binds the state. As children 
advance from primary to high school life, their government does grow 
more like that of the state. But, the great teachers have always visioned 
a self-governing state as an expanded family held together by mutual 
regard. Most schools, nowadays, are like that. A man can imagine his 
own Utopia. A teacher can vision one. Both include good manners, 
affection and kindly deeds. If you can think a Utopia, you can make 
one of your home and of your school. 


T HERE was a time when a common slogan was “Keep politics out of 
the classroom.’ Now, educational leaders are reminding us that the 
reason why we have classrooms is that, in them, those on whom the 
conduct of a representative democracy will rest shall be taught how 
to conduct it, that is, politics, in its ancient and honorable sense. 
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LIVING COSTS SHOW SPOTTY DECLINE 


Leading Citizens 
Uphold Tenure 
at Hearing 


At a recent meeting be- 
fore the Educational Com- 

sittee of the State Legis 
ree a large group of 
leading citizens appeared 
against the proposed House 
Bill 915. This bill was de- 
signed to change the tenure 
law of the City of New 
Haven It is a mystery 
and no one has yet any clue 
4s to the sponsor of this 
bill, Representative Pas- 
tore found it on his desk 
and presented, by request, 
it as is the custom. Per- 
sonally be was opposed to 
the bill. Among the group 
appearing against it were 
Judge Philip Troup, Mr 
John English, President, 
Board of Education; Sen- 
ator W. H. Hackett, Mrs 
Josepha Whitney, Mrs. 
Watson, president, Con- 
gress of Parents and 
Teachers of Connecticut ; 
Miss Emily Whitney, Con- 
necticut League of Women 
Voters; Mrs. Edward Uhl, 
American Association of 
University Women; Mrs 
Vincent Glynn, Mr. Pat 
rick Goode, Major J. J 
Kennedy and others 


Troup Chief Speaker 


Judge Troup gave the 
hief address. He said in 
part 

I can conceive of noth 
ing more menacing to the 
maintenance of our pre 
vailing high standard in 
the teaching profession 
than to strike down this 
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New Haven Schools 
Not Extravagant 


Statistics by the State 
Board of Education reveal 
that the New Haven schools 
are economically conducted 
Hartford is almost identi- 
cal in size and a fair com- 
parison might be made 
In 1932 Hartford's tax re- 
ceipts were about $11,500,- 
000; New Haven's $8,263,- 
000. Hartford spent 32% 
of its revenue for schools, 
New Haven 34.5%. In 
dollars, Hartford spent 
$3,679,000; New Haven 
$2,853,000. Hartford had 
26,550 pupils; New Haven 
31,763 Hartford spent 
about $850,000 more on its 
schools and educated 5200 
less pupils. The cost of 
New Haven's educational 
program as reflected in the 
city tax rate should be fur 
ther reduced The city 
treasury received about 
$200,000 from surrounding 
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| Special Class for Crippled Children |: 





A special class is main 
tained at Zunder School 
for crippled children. These 
children are physically 
handicapped to such an ex- 
tent that transportation to 
and from school is neces- 
sary They cannot climb 
stairs and in some cases 
need special seating facili 
ties. They are totally out 
of place in ordinary class 
rooms and would be un- 
able to compete with the 
average school child. They 
are normal in other re 
spects. 


The causes of their crip- 
pled condition are various 
Some are accident victims 

The maintenance of this 
class is in complete con- 
formity with twentieth 
century trends. In the far 
east such children are con- 
demned to a life of beg- 
gary In a Christian dem- 
ocracy every citizen should 
have an opportunity to 
achieve his full powers 
Unless they. have special 
education they are de 
prived of this chance 
Special classes are not fads 
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Pre-War Level 


The cost of living, in 
spite of recent declines, is 
still one-third greater than 
before the War de 
partment of Labor of the 
government turnished Pres 
ident Roosevelt with the 
statistics on which he based 
his decision to reduce all 
Federal salaries 15% 

1913 Base Year 

Living costs in 1913 are 
the basis of the bureau's 
calculations This year 
was unaffected by the fev 


|| | erish inflation of the war 


and post-war periods. A 
dollar in 1913 was one 
bundred cents 

For the first six month 
of 1928 what a dolla 
bought in 1913 cost the 
public $1.71. During the 
last six months of 1932 the 
same items would cost 
. 34. Living has declined 
21.7% from 1928 but is 
sil 34% above 1913. In 
setting up these costs, all 
items were included in the 
proportion that make up 
the usual family budget 
according to the American 
standard of living. Com 
parison shows that in the 
past four and one-half 
years the cost of living has 
declined 21.7% 


Standard of Living 


If, therefore, the Ameri- - 


an people accept the prin 

ciple of “a living wage’ 

the salaries of municipal 

and = governmental em 
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HE average adult citizen of the United States 

has come to maturity with only a few vague 

ideas about our public schools. For the most 
part these ideas are a combination of memories 
of his own school days and facts or pseudo-facts 
gleaned from his reading of the daily newspaper. 
If he has children, he wants the schools to be mod- 
ern and efficient. If he does not need the schools, 
he thinks of them simply as another department 
of the city government. 

That the schools of his city are a social insur- 
ance affording him far greater protection than his 
fire or life insurance has never occurred to him, 
but that they are costing him a certain number of 
cents of each of his tax dollars has been hammered 
home to him by the half-truths and misstatements 
served to him by those whose purposes might bet- 
ter be served if the schools could not go on. 

The National Council of Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association, at its meeting in 
Minneapolis last spring, considered the functions 
of professional organizations in the field of educa- 
tion and among the theses submitted on this sub- 
ject by Jesse H. Newton we find this one: 

“Education associations should advise the pub- 
lic: (a) with regard to the kind, the quality and 
the various forms of organized education that will 
best serve the needs of society; (b) with regard to 
the number and types of educational agencies to be 
created and maintained, the best forms of control, 
organization and support of these agencies, and 
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An Experiment in 


School Publicity 


By HELEN T. COLLINS 


President, New Haven Teachers’ League, 
New Haven, Conn. 


with reference to the numbers and professional 
training of the personnel required; (c) with regard 
to the educative effects of social institutions and 
social practices.” 

It is conceivable that this work might well be 
done through the agency of the local newspaper. 
Indeed, a cooperation of the local education asso- 
ciation and the local press would afford the ideal 
medium through which the necessary facts and 
ideas might be disseminated. In the presence of 
the occasional avowedly antagonistic press, how- 
ever, how to succeed with the task becomes a grave 
problem. It is just this.problem which has faced 
the teachers of New Haven, Conn., for many years, 
and which last spring they attempted to solve by 
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THREE PRESIDENTS ON EDUCATION 


We nave faith in education as the foundation of 
democratic government. Our school he 
appreciation and cooperation of all those who 
depend upon them for the education of our youth 
—the State’s most valuable assets. Our schools 
are to-day enabling America to achieve great 
results, and they can help her to even greater 
accomplishments 


__PUBLIC SCHOOL NEWS 


World Marvels 
at American 


Discipline 
(Continued from Page 1) Teachers and 


f privat id lif 
But mons then balf'of the | Public Must 
Cooperate 


American people, accord- 
ing to census statistics, 
have no church affiliation. |(Comtinued from Page 1) 
Perhaps no one social in- |fully selected and as 
stitution can account |thoroughly equipped as 
wholly for this discipline, | you would expect for the 
this willingness to proceed |law or medicine. The sin- 
with needed ci in an |cere teacher will always 
orderly manner. However, |welcome your suggestions 
no one will deny that the |in securing and maintain- 
American Public School, a |ing this high standard 
social force with which the | To make New Haven a 
great majority of the peo- | model city is a worthy pur- 
ple have contact, is a large |pose for our united efforts 
contributing factor in the |which can only be achieved 
acquisition of the discipline |by training our youth to 
shown by our people. At |become honest, self-reliant, 
least it is the only meeting |co- -operative citizens, in- 
point where desirable anti- Is pired by high ideals and 
dotes to radical tendencies |a sense of fair play for all 
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may be given. In this re- 
jspect the public school is 
Democracy’s bulwark and 
our hope for the future 





Franxum D. Roosevett. 


Ir we are to have an advancing civilization, if 
we are to have a united social State, if we are to 
have an equality of opportunity in the United 
States, we must have universal education 

ERBERT Hoover. 

Eovucation is becoming well-nigh universal in 
America. The rapidity of its expansion within the 
past half century has no precedent. Our system of 
public instruction, administered by State and local 
officers, is peculiarly suited to our habits of life 
and to our plan of Government, and it has brought 
forth abundant fruit 





Carvin Cooimnce. 


New Haven Public Schools a 
Melting Pot 




















Racial origins of New | 
Haven school children 
pa 12,017 | With this issue THE PUBLIC SCHOOL NEWS 
ustrian 255 
Canadia: 230 i i im i 
~— an makes its first appearance. Its aim is to make 
— aot the parents and the public conscious of the 
Hungarian 14 | work of the schools. It will be published at no 
sh 1,115 | ° . . 
Italian 11,975 cost to the public. If you wish to receive fur- 
Lithuanian 385 - one P 
Polish 1,455 ther issues fill in the form below and return it 
Portuguese 138 
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Swedish 311 
Ukrania \ 106 
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(39 nationalities) 
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Teachers Again Aid Bos"d expressed its willine- “The First High 


ness to restore the ten day 
City Finances sick leave rule, the loss of Schools 

which caused great hard- In previous issues our 
(Continued from Page 1) ship to certain individuals. history has discussed the 
y the frank discussion of the It also took a stand in rice and decline of the 
favor of maintaining all | atin Grammar School and 





" superintendent the teachers 








vox teem essential school services for J y 
New Renee te emene’ reconsidered their action. the children of the city ea See ae Ba ee 
at They offered to make a When the proposal was of education as it wus 
<a waiver of ten per cent now Placed before the teachers | more or less vaguely con 
and to reserve ten per cent rm — acceptable '© | ceived by the Americans of 
EDITORIAL till conditions were less un- then. 3 and signed | tts, times, yet each scnool 
then prepared and signed | made definite contributions 
P certain. In addition they by every teacher toward the realization of 
Teachers Pay voted to invest their com As in all previous emer- |ihat ideal 
There is considerable mittee with full power to| gencies the teachers have | The Academy was at the 
misinformation about pay negotiate if any emergency again demonstrated their | penith of is popularity 
for teachers Principles arose during the summer great sense of civic duty, when the public high school 
that are well recognized in| when it would not be pos- their high professional | made its appearance. Again 
their application to busi- sible to assemble the teach- spirit and their willingness |14 Massachusetts jell the 
ness and trade apply also ers to take action them- to sacrifice themselves for honor of pioneering this 
to teachers. The public selves the good of their pupils new educational unit. The 
often fails to see the ap- When the committee — Boston English High 
plication The building) brought back this compro Only Uncle Sam School opened its doors in 
trades and many special| mise answer to the Board May, 1821. It is still, to- 
forms of labor receive a of Education, the ensuing Has Powerto  cether with its historic 
relatively high rate of daily conference proved that . predecessor the Boston 
© hourly compensation. both parties were in ac Restore Confidence Latin School, a unit of the 
They must, because these cord in the main issue, the come are skeptical about | Boston School System 
workers cannot put in as 2 voluntary conmtribu-| the President balancing the| _ The Mayor of :hz Cit 
much time in productive tion. The chief divergence budget in one pocket and| Josiah Quiney, stated its 
labor as other workers. of opinion centered about spending for reforestration| object was “to enable tbe 
This may be caused by the the time when it should be) 144 agriculture out of an-| mercantile and mechanical 
physical strain of their done. As a result of the (ino, pocket. In 1929 in| Classes of the city to obtain 
work, or by the weather, discussion &@ proposition) -amnaign speeches and in| an education adapted for 
or other conditions beyond was evolved whereby the , presidential request, all} such children and to relieve 
control The workers committee agreed to rec-| »), governors were urged| their parents from the 
must, however, eat and ommend to the teachers to ,,, put into operation aj necessity of incurring the 
clothe themselves and their vote the 20% now. The! spr6¢ billion dollar public | expense incident to private 
families 365 days a year improvement expansion If{| academies 
If a bricklayer receives $12 during the hot summer jt was good economics The free public high 
a day it is not unwarranted days that calls as into the universally endorsed, in '29| School arose thus to fur 
because he can work on the out-of-doors. The physi- and "30, it is better econ-| nish at public expense what 
average only seven or eight cal health of children de-| omics in "33. With its oper-| the public schools nad 
months in the year mands such lay-offs, ative budget in balance the| heretofore failed to jr 
In New Haven teacher When a teacher is absent National Government is in| vide. Its offerings uj to 
work only 190 days a year for a day a one hundred 4 better position than any that time could b- ob- 
It is not their fault that it ninetieth of her yearly pay business or corporation to tained only from the pn 
would be psychologically is taken out. In the case initiate some steps in put-| vate schools at a consider 
unsound to keep children of a thousand dollar teach- ting the idle back on the| able expense 
in school forty-four hours er the deduction is $5.26. job Confidence has im a The curriculum iaciuded 
a week. Furthermore, chil- It should be observed that large measure been restored| Reading, Composition 
iren cannot concentrate this deduction is made on| by the banking and econ-| Geography, Arithmetic, Al 
mentally when physical her contract salary of $1000| omy legislation. As con-| gebra, Ancient and Mod 
conditions are against it. not her actual salary which fidence increases recovery | ¢™m History, Logic, Geo 
Hence the long vacation is 20% less or $800 will speed up Page 3, Please 


publishing a miniature newspaper known as the 
Public School News, the aim of which is “to make 
the parents and the public conscious of the work 
of the schools and to promote that mutual under- 
standing and good will between the public and the 
schools which are so necessary for the efficient edu- 
cation of our young citizens.” 

The cost of issuing the paper is being assumed 
by the teachers through voluntary contributions, 
and any deficits are underwritten by their organ- 
ization, the New Haven Teachers’ League. The 
distribution of the paper is based upon a bona fide 
mailing list of representative citizens of New 
Haven obtained in the following manner. The first 
edition of the paper was distributed, by permis- 
sion of the superintendent of schools, to fifty thou- 
sand pupils in our public schools. Each copy in this 
edition contained a subscription blank to be filled 
out and returned by those desiring to receive suc- 
ceeding issues. The result of this attempt was a 
list of twelve thousand names of people who were 
anxious to receive this paper and to whom the 
paper is now being mailed. 

Joseph A. Fitzgerald, principal of the Augusta 
Lewis Troup Junior High School of New Haven, 
is the editor of Public School News. With a facile 
and gifted pen, he presents facts to the parents 
for their consideration. He offers no apologies for 
the cost of education; he refrains from personal 
comment or bias, and he has no column in his paper 
for propaganda. His enthusiasm and courage have 
been the beacon lighting the whole enterprise, and 
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Supt. Russell || “INFLATION” WORRIES CIVIC | The First High 
Commends Policy’ EMPLOYEES Schools 








. | (Continued from Page 2) 
of City Boards| “Tring Flher, prolessor, quibbles the weight of the 
of economics, at Yale Uni- -— means nothing. — metry, ee Nav- 
‘ it buys means everything igation, Surveying, Men- 
versity, strongly endorses and this variation in her mccoy saoe dl eae 
the Administration's moves ing power has contributed Philosophy 
in attempting to settle the to the depression. Unless As in the case of the 


In the general picture of} 
Public School Education | 
for 1952 these facts stand 
om ' “money question.” He con- this variation in buying academies the new High 

1. The responsibilities} demns severely Wolcott, power is corrected there Schools for which the Bos- 
of public education are in-| Glass, Snell, Luce and can be no change in pres- ton school was the model 





creasing others whom he charges ent day conditions. __ | became coeducational. The 

ih tne & with miscalling the policy A change can come in spread of the new idea was 

“inflation.” either of two ways, defla-| not rapid because the Aca- 

sources of public education} The root of the difficulty tion till the bottom is| demies were too strongly 
are decreasing | is the debts of the country, touched or reflation. Either | entrenched. Prior to 1860 | 


Educational oppor-| Public and private—200 way will bring suffering’ about one half of the high 
a at billion dollars. These debts and trouble to some. De-| schools were located in 
. were contracted in 1929 flation in the opinion of! Massachusetts, New York 

ly restricted dollars — cheap dollars. Senator Borah will take! and Ohio 

It is comforting to read! They are to be repaid im ten years. The chief ad-| To Massachusetts again 
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the response of our people has been remarkable. 

It is our intention to go on publishing our little 
paper and distributing it as long as there is need 
for it. It is our belief that every teacher and every 
teachers’ organization in the United States should 
make a specific contribution toward the solution 
of the problems still facing our schools. We offer 
this one in the hope that teachers in other cities in 
which existing conditions parallel ours may find 
some slight suggestion of help in our plan. 





What Can Be Done for the 
Speech Defective ? 


Estimated figures from the White House Conference set 
the number of speech defectives of school age at the stag- 
gering total of one million children. Only 84 cities in 22 
states report the employment of special teachers for speech 
defective pupils, according to a report issued by the United 
States Department of the Interior in 1931. 

An adequate program of speech improvement is the only 
hope for these children who without it are doomed to lives 
of impaired efficiency and limited usefulness. Plans are now 
under way for circularizing superintendents of schools and 
other educational officials calling to their attention the need 
for this type of work and suggesting the means by which it 
may be established. 

In order to ensure the effectiveness of such a program, 
the general public must be educated; parents and civic 
authorities must become aware of the potential danger of 
allowing speech disorders to remain uncorrected, and special 
teachers of speech improvement must be trained and sup- 
plied in sufficient numbers to carry through the extensive 
program required for such reeducation. 
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A Problem in Flood Control 


By PAUL L. ANDERSON 


Principal, Alexander Baker School, International Falls, Minn. 


been aware of a tremendous oversupply in 

the teaching profession for a number of 
years. Yet we have had few constructive sugges- 
tions for stemming this flood which threatens to 
undermine the entire structure of our profession. 
Figures from the National Survey for the Educa- 
tion of Teachers, as well as those from a number 
of state surveys, indicate that there is a great 
oversupply of certificated individuals in nearly 
every section of the nation. What are the impli- 
cations of this condition? 

The direct result of this oversupply is the low- 
ering of teachers’ salaries. The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
said, editorially, in September 1933, “Regardless 
of other conditions, if the teacher training insti- 
tutions continue to produce at present rates, in 
the light of decreased demand due to decrease in 
national growth, nothing can save the teaching 
profession from starvation wages in the future.” 


i THE leaders in education in this country have 


Not All Salary Cuts Necessary 


When school boards are pressed by taxpayers’ 
associations and local tycoons to lower school ex- 
penditures they know that they can show results 
by lowering teachers’ salaries. Every vacancy is 
being sought by swarms of applicants. The law of 
supply and demand in teaching is just as inex- 
orable as it is in agriculture. When the supply, 
as indicated by certificated individuals, exceeds 
the demand, cut-throat competition enters and 
there results the astonishing procedure whereby 
teaching contracts are given to the lowest bidders. 
Not only that but a report from one state tells of 
an action to set minimum wages for unskilled la- 
borers at $13.50 per week, while the minimum set 
for teachers was $9.60 per week. In many places 
teachers are suffering far more than other gov- 
ernmental employees. The 15 per cent cut given 
governmental employees last March is a mere 
bagatelle compared with the 25, 40 and even 50 
per cent cuts levied on teachers. Nor can we excuse 
these cuts in all cases by arguing that necessity 
bade them. Many communities have made severe 
cuts merely because teachers are plentiful. 

Other professions commenced years ago to limit 
the number of entrants to their profession. It is 
an open secret that medical boards of examiners in 


several states have implied agreements that they 
will admit only a certain number of new practi- 
tioners each year. By raising the period of train- 
ing and securing the cooperation of various medi- 
cal schools the production of doctors has been held 
down commensurate with demand. To illustrate 
the type of cooperation one needs only refer to a 
speech made by the dean of a large medical school 
in the Middle West last spring, in which he said 
that the number of entrants to the school was be- 
ing reduced from 80 per year to 70 because of the 
oversupply of physicians. The same university 
has a college of education with 1,200 students. 

Various occupations control the number of en- 
trants through the manipulation of apprenticeship 
agreements. It has long been a watchword with 
skilled tradesmen that their economic well-being 
depended on securing well trained workers and not 
too many of them. 

But what of the teaching profession! Fifteen 
hundred institutions are more or less training 
teachers and having their products recognized by 
certificating agencies. Many of these institutions 
were primarily established for the propagation of 
certain religious tenets, but are now in the 
teacher-preparing business because of the decline 
in attractiveness of the ministry. A large per- 
centage of them are without adequately trained 
faculties or the semblance of demonstration or 
practice schools. Is it any wonder that in the past 
few years only one out of every three or four 
graduates has been able to secure a teaching posi- 
tion? Is it any wonder that superintendents and 
school boards have been besieged by applicants 
for positions, applicants who will accept any wage 
in order to secure a position? 


Attitude of Profession Has Been Spineless 


What has been the attitude of the profes- 
sion? Mainly supineness—probably spinelessness ! 
Teachers who have jobs have hung on to them for 
dear life even in the face of most unfair wage- 
cutting. The faculties of state teacher training 
institutions, realizing that reductions in enroll- 
ments would mean reductions in legislative appro- 
priations, have for the most part played ostrich! 
The few deans and professors who are struggling 
with the problem have obscured the issue by play- 
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ing with correlations! In the main they have 
found that no measured trait corresponds highly 
with teaching success, so they go on training huge 
numbers and hoping to the high heaven that 
school boards can pick the “best bets” even though 
the professors can’t! 

No great institution supported by public funds 
has instituted a policy of reducing the supply to 
anywhere near the demand. Some have postulated 
that they will accept only the highest 50 per cent 
from high school graduating classes, but earnest 
recruiting and the depression have seen to it that 
actual numbers are only slightly reduced. Others 
have instituted programs of qualifying examina- 
tions, comprehensive examinations, teaching per- 
sonality ratings and the like, but as yet no appre- 
ciable results have been shown. Why this lack of 
courageousness? Mainly selfishness! 


Why Colleges Fear to Act 


Those who are in possession of the facts regard- 
ing the oversupply of teachers are afraid to act 
because members of the legislatures might become 
aroused and close a few institutions, and teachers’ 
college jobs are hard to get in these days of the 
locust! Private institutions are just as loath to 
face facts because, with 45 per cent of liberal arts 
college graduates preparing to teach, it would 
mean tremendous decreases in tuition to point out 
forcibly that only a few potential pedagogues have 
chances to secure positions. 

But, is there a way out? There are probably 
several. One plan would be for each of the 1,500 
institutions to limit enrollments to about 50 per 
cent of the numbers it is training today. This 
would solve much of the problem, but would be 
rather a superficial solution because it would leave 
a marked oversupply in certain states and would 
produce an undersupply of certain types of teach- 
ers in other localities. 

Limited certification is another plan and prob- 
ably one that would secure better results. This 
plan presupposes that by means of surveys each 
state department would determine the number of 
new teachers needed each year. If carefully done 
fairly accurate determinations could be made of 
the number of new Latin, physical education, mu- 
sic, or mathematics teachers needed as well as the 
number of four-year and two-year elementary 
teachers. This would mean in some states a re- 
writing of certification laws, but this would be a 
blessing rather than a handicap. 

But the academician will argue, how are you 
going to pick the fortunate individuals who are to 
secure certificates? ‘Our researches carried out 
to the third decimal show conclusively that no 
measurable trait and teaching success show very 
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high correlations with high probable errors!” 
Very well, how are individuals picked for teaching 
certificates today? 

Most states grant certificates to individuals who 
have passed certain courses in colleges recognized 
by the state department of education. Thus, the 
various institutions are today selecting the en- 
trants to the profession. Allow them to continue 
to be the selectors. Have each institution that is 
accredited by the state department to educate 
teachers (and such institutions should be super- 
vised by the state) prepare each year a list of 
applicants for various types of certificates. In- 
stead of merely reciting that the individuals have 
passed certain courses, each institution would list 
its candidates in order of merit from best to 
poorest. 

Let us assume that the state department has 
ascertained that 100 new Latin teachers will be 
needed for the next year. Let us further assume 
that all the accredited institutions in the state are 
ready to turn out 500 new Latin teachers. This 
means that only 20 per cent of the output is 
needed. If Valhalla College has 50 Latin graduates 
and Georgeversia University has 100, the state 
department will pluck off the 10 rated highest by 
Valhalla and the 20 rated best by Georgeversia 
and so on. In this manner the best talent will be 
secured for the profession and the overcrowding 
of the profession with its consequent loss of pro- 
fessional standards will be averted. 


Setting Up State Walls 


But, the objections continue! How do you know 
that each school trains its graduates equally well? 
We don’t, but since teacher training for public 
school service is a state function it is the duty of 
the state to set standards and supervise the meet- 
ing of such standards. 

We also hear the objection, “You are provincial- 
izing education. This plan will set up state walls 
making the movement from state to state practi- 
cally impossible.” This allegation is probably true, 
but just how much benefit accrues to the public 
schools of North Carolina by hiring a teacher 
trained in South Dakota or vice versa? How large 
an imprint on the progress of education in one 
state is made by the hiring of a few teachers from 
another? Isn’t this idea rather a fetish? Doesn’t 
the importation of one professor in a college of 
education have a more profound effect in changing 
educational procedure than the importing of fifty 
classroom teachers? The practice of hiring only 
home teachers is spreading today anyhow without 
bringing any benefits. Why allow the straw man 
to upset what might work out to be a plan for 
salvaging the remnants of a profession? 
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The home-room organization provides valuable leadership and followership experiences 


as well as needed counsel. 


MERICAN educational institutions are being 
confronted with the acid test of their exist- 
ence. Long accepted as the strongholds of 

basic instruction and necessary guidance, our edu- 
cational systems only recently have been faced with 
a motley crew of attackers, raiders and even pil- 
lagers who followed in the wake of a so-called 
financial depression. Mainly through expediency 
and self-sacrifice, the educational lines have held 
passably well, considering the widespread preva- 
lence of petty selfishness, discontent, revolt and 
dissension in our social ranks during this same 
period. Nevertheless, the exigencies of this pro- 
longed fight to safeguard a much needed educa- 
tional heritage for youth have made us aware of 
those coveted policies and procedures which were 
found to be of the quicksand variety. 


Cannot Halt Invention 


At least we made the belated discovery that our 
educational responsibilities and possibilities are 
not limited to the young. It is now apparent that 
there can be no suitable system of unhampered edu- 
cational opportunity for American children until 
we can boast of a more adequately educated adult 
nation imbued with a desire to back the modern 
needs and to protect the best interests of youth. 
To this end, competent educational leadership and 
informed advisement services alone can assist in- 
dividuals in solving the changing educational and 
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adjustment problems 
4 now being thrust upon 
them by new _ require- 
ments in social and oc- 
cupational life. 

Several significant evo- 
lutionary developments and corresponding adjust- 
ment demands were cited in a preceding article 
in this series! as a basis for showing our reluctant 
attitude toward and delayed response to far- 
reaching changes of various sorts. The tendency 
to fight rather than to harness the various social 
forces that have been produced by swift tech- 
nological change has been one of the largest 
factors contributing to the unbalancing of our 
present social order. While social adjustment 
developments must lag somewhat behind scientific 
labor-saving improvements, it is necessary to 
narrow the present wide gap between them if the 
employment situation is to be more equitably bal- 
anced. It is erroneously assumed by some persons 
whose jobs have been torn from them by labor- 
saving devices or machines that all mechanical 
invention and discovery should be halted until so- 
cial invention and discovery can catch up with the 
existing adjustment demands. 

Progress requires the stimulation rather than 
the stopping of technological change in this ma- 
chine age, which also requires the speeding up and 
balancing of social changes to keep abreast of the 
times. The nineteenth century applications of sci- 
ence to invention brought about the industrial rev- 
olution. Likewise, today, we are experiencing a 
social evolution in that every change taking place 


iEdgerton, A. H., “Seeing Through Johnny and Seeing Johnny 
Through,” The NATION’s SCHOOLS, July, 1934. 
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in occupational endeavor directly affects the serv- 
ices of educational and guidance agencies as well 
as the activities of family or government. Increas- 
ingly difficult educational and personnel problems 
confront all concerned with the advantageous tran- 
sition of youth or adult from actual school prepara- 
tion to necessary adjustment specifications in social 
and occupational situations. 


New Developments Create Opportunities 


Numerous suggestions for thoroughgoing social 
and occupational planning were exhibited recently 
in the New York Museum of Science and Indus- 
try. Among the many recent creations that had 
given more pay roll jobs than the old products they 
had supplanted were the following: machine tools 
were shown as creators of 87,000 jobs; electrical 
industries produced 1,000,000 openings; radios of- 
fered 100,000 positions ; motion pictures gave 389,- 
000 opportunities; telephones provided 357,000 
openings; airplanes invented 50,000 positions; 
rayon industries delivered 41,000 jobs; steamships 
added 217,000 vacancies; refrigerators created 
72,000 opportunities, and automobiles made 2,400,- 
000 openings. These representative possibilities 
for creating much needed employment while 
liberating human beings from drudgery will be 
extended many fold in the months ahead. The 
manifold and growing needs of modern social and 
occupational life make necessary more careful 
planning, in order to strike an effective and eco- 
nomical balance between creative efforts and hu- 
man adjustments. 


Must Have Larger Distribution 


Outside of these production opportunities have 
been created certain demands in the distribution 
of products. Technological change tends to lower 
production costs and to increase the amount of pro- 
duction. Lower production costs and increased 
amounts of manufactured goods mean that we must 
have larger distribution if we are to keep the 
wheels of productive machinery turning. These 
facts have brought about a distinct change in the 
importance of the two fields of production and dis- 
tribution. Previous to 1900 our problems in this 
country were largely of a production nature. We 
were primarily concerned with where and how 
we could get raw materials and how economically 
these could be converted into usable products. Then, 
we were less concerned about the distribution of 
those products. 

Now, the emphasis has entirely changed. Our 
problems of production, including source of raw 
material and its manufacture, are not so great. In 
the past, we have had in the storehouses and on 
the shelves of our manufacturers and wholesalers 
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large supplies of finished products. At some time, 
there has been an overproduction in practically 
every industry. All of this means that our modern 
problems of distribution, including finance, man- 
agement and merchandising, have been increasing 
greatly in the last two decades. If we are to keep 
our services in step with the trend of the times we 
cannot overlook these facts which mean increased 
employment in nearly every occupational classifi- 
cation. 

There are, of course, important implications in 
these facts for all educational and guidance work- 
ers. Such changing situations as these impoge in- 
creasingly heavy responsibilities upon those who 
are engaged in personnel or employment work. It 
is not yet known to what extent this transfer of 
persons from one job to another can ultimately 
provide sufficient openings for those who are dis- 
placed by the machine. At this point the need for 
occupational planning is quite apparent. It is 
known, however, that over the period of the last 
decade, working hours per day and working days 
per week have decreased considerably in most of 
our industries. This adjustment tendency, of 
course, provides for a portion of the technological 
displacement, but it likewise imposes upon educa- 
tion and guidance services greater responsibilities 
in making extended provision for the leisure time 
activities of workers. This whole problem of in- 
creased leisure and appropriate leisure time activ- 
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Individual counseling and adjustment require the use of all 
pertinent data in charting the most desirable steps ahead. 
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One of the more com- 
plete systems of per- 
sonnel service, which 
includes counseling, 
testing, records, occupa- 
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ities in relation to the ef- 
fects of technological 
change is an important 
subject in itself, which 
cannot be treated here. 
The depression, at 
least, has taught us that 
it is possible to pay the in- 
evitable cost of high effi- 
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pense of neglected human 
factors. The alternative 
is not to decry our enviable progress in science and 
management. Nor should we slacken our inventions 
and discoveries in a mechanical age. However, if 
the symptoms noted in subnormal consumption of 
various commodities can be attributed to lack of 
confidence in future stability of employment and 
past dealings with management, it is high time 
that human welfare received its just amount of 
consideration. In the solution of all of these tech- 
nological, social and personal adjustment problems, 
both educational and guidance workers are certain 
to play an active part in the future. 

At no previous point in the history of education 
in the United States have thinking men and women 
manifested so much serious concern about the 
desirability and the necessity of conserving the 
most potent and precious wealth we possess, 
namely, our human resources. This growing tend- 
ency of parents, teachers and employers to attach 
greater importance to the development of individ- 
ual self-adjustment is leading us to utilize tested 
methods in assisting with the educational and vo- 
cational adjustment difficulties of youth. 


Human Factors Receive Greater Attention 


It is recognized as never before that teachers and 
guidance workers are dealing with human vari- 
ables that do not always react in the same manner 
to given conditions. To be sure these may be 
guided, led, influenced, educated and drawn out, 
but, nevertheless, in a true sense they are self- 
determining. But to what extent are we actually 
aiding each individual who will leave school of 
choice or of necessity, or who will continue full- 


time schooling, to make his life plans and educa- 
tional preparation a worth while investment? Have 
we applied conservation methods to the point that 
we now prevent waste and attain quality in educa- 
tional, social and vocational adjustment beyond the 
chance speculating and gambling stages? 


Many Adolescents Are Dissatisfied 


What is the outlook for the adolescent child from 
13 to 18 years of age? Many thousands of children 
today, because of lack of work, are being thrown 
into the arms of the public schools. They are of 
the group who have already left school or would 
be leaving school if jobs were available. This in- 
crease in the group of young persons who are not 
finding satisfaction for their needs in either school 
or job is not just a temporary phenomenon. Quite 
to the contrary, it is an increasingly evident trend 
that has been thrown into sharp relief by grave 
economic conditions. These young people, regard- 
less of their previous education, must be assisted 
to utilize all their unemployed time in attaining a 
better and broader preparation for working, play- 
ing and living. Those who are closely and contin- 
uously associated with them express considerable 
satisfaction with the attitude of and outlook for 
young persons. They state that youth is not weigh- 
ing success mainly by the yardstick of the weekly 
pay envelope but rather is actually attacking the 
problem of life planning in earnest. 

Furthermore, several recent developments prom- 
ise greater opportunities for the future worker. 
The acceptance of shorter hours has created open- 
ings for a larger number of persons and has re- 
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vealed a definite shortage of prepared workers in 
several occupations. Then, too, the elimination of 
many unfair competitive practices in business and 
industry has tended to increase the importance of 
the human factor. In fact, increased attention is 
noted in providing greater opportunity for the 
growth of the worker on the job. 

Another wholesome tendency has been for em- 
ployers and employees to cooperate in attempting 
to attain higher standards of workmanship and 
competency on the part of all engaged in the re- 
spective occupations. In some instances, employ- 
ers and employees have combined their efforts to 
establish training or apprenticeship programs. In 
a growing number of communities some form of 
cooperative arrangement is being worked out 
whereby the schools provide for suitable education 
and technical training while the employee is work- 
ing for the employer. If satisfactorily developed 
and coordinated such a relationship between school 
and work is highly desirable for all concerned. 


Life Planning Requires Special Assistance 


9? 


“How shall I go about planning my future?” and 
“What career shall I decide to follow?” are two 
perplexing questions that all individuals must face 
sooner or later. With the possible exception of the 
professional tramp and the social parasite, all per- 
sons naturally desire to enter and succeed in some 
form of service-producing and wage-earning pur- 
suit. However, young men and women too often 
subject themselves to chance and circumstance be- 
cause they fail to secure the necessary information 
about their own varied abilities, the many occupa- 
tional opportunities in the world, and their own 
mental attitude toward the several possibilities 
before them. Thus without chart or compass they 
obviously are unprepared to make an intelligent 
choice, even of the general type of vocation in 
which their future happiness and success so largely 
depend. 

The total problem of selecting, preparing for and 
succeeding in an occupation is likely to be one of 
particular difficulty just now because practically 
all fields show reduced opportunity. The occupa- 
tion that has felt the ravages of depression least 
is perhaps the most inviting to the conservative 
mind; but no one knows what is just around the 
corner, and the venturesome person may succeed 
much more conspicuously than the one who pro- 
ceeds on the theory that “fa bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush.” At this point it is inter- 
esting to note that over one-fourth of the wage 
earners today are in the occupations unknown 
twenty-five years ago; also that about five-eighths 
of the population have been forced to make drastic 
vocational readjustments. 
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Any decision to benefit most by general educa- 
tion and special training is tied up closely with a 
life career or vocational opportunity motive. The 
choice of course or school is necessarily affected by 
the individual’s likes and dislikes and his abilities 
and inabilities. With his high school record and 
scholastic aptitude rating it is possible to predict 
the wisdom of educational decisions somewhat ac- 
curately. The problem of a vocational choice is less 
definite. However, during the secondary school 
period, as a pupil participates in the various sub- 
jects, he may develop a special aptitude for mathe- 
matics, music, science or literature. A new course 
may unfold new and unthought of possibilities for 
him. For this reason, going to school means giving 
himself a chance to discover unawakened interests 
and undiscovered potentialities. 

The most complete plans for educational and vo- 
cational guidance aim to provide continuous and 
efficient advisement services for pupils during their 
entire school attendance above the sixth grade and 
also during their early employment training and 
adjustment periods. In a recent check on a nine- 
year study it was found that the majority of 
schools surveyed indicated that an adequate guid- 
ance program should include seven major services. 
These will be outlined and described. Those prac- 
tices that rated highest in the estimation of indi- 
viduals actually benefited during these changing 
times are outlined and described below. 


Seven Major Guidance Services 


I—Aid individuals to obtain significant infor- 
mation concerning educational and occupational 
possibilities. This includes the following advice: 


1. First, study many educational institutions and occu- 
pational possibilities in order to get a background of infor- 
mation about the relative conditions, opportunities and 
requirements. 

2. From these, choose one or more in which you are in- 
tensely interested, and for which you believe you may have 
particular aptitudes and abilities. Study these more care- 
fully and minutely, somewhat as follows: 

a. Read and study educational and occupational litera- 
ture. 

b. Take scholastic and special aptitude tests and con- 
sider the results. 

ec. Visit institutions of higher learning and places of 
employment where this training or actual work is being 
carried on. 

d. Interview others who have been trained and are suc- 
cessfully located and consider their suggestions. 

e. Work on preliminary jobs and, if possible, in the 
occupational itself to secure first-hand knowledge and ex- 
perience. 


Only a few persons inherit their vocational 
choices, as genius in its most pronounced form is 
limited to one in several thousand. If wisely made, 
the proper conditions of a successful occupational 
choice must include health, happiness to others as 
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well as to self, and a chance for growth through a 
productive period of individual and public service. 
The most satisfactory method of making an occu- 
pational choice is by the mental process which 
makes it possible to consider one’s natural abilities 
(educational and vocational), personal qualifica- 
tions (physical and mental), prospects for growth 
(opportunities to learn). Likewise, the necessary 
facts must be secured concerning the conditions, 
opportunities and requirements in the occupations. 

The large majority of employers would call at- 
tention to the growing possibilities in such new 
developments as television, color photography, 
electrical and mechanical appliances, recondition- 
ing air applications to interiors of public buildings, 
private offices and homes. More concretely, they 
mention such successful innovations as the port- 
able color matcher with its greater accuracy; the 
micro-ray typewriter which harnesses the ultra 
short wave radio; the new seatrain transporter 
which connects water and land at a saving; the 
compact clothes closet size pipe organ for small 
homes, costing less than one-third the regular size, 
and scales for weighing women which tell no se- 
crets. In general, the employers recommend grow- 
ing and developmental occupational opportunities 
because they believe the impress of individual per- 
sonalities can be utilized more fully in less formal- 
ized, mechanized, and institutionalized enterprises. 


Self-Tests on Job Qualifications 


Ii—Provide suitable experiences to test individ- 
ual fitness for educational and occupational work. 
This includes: 

1. The individual’s adaptability to the work in question. 

2. The extent to which the work sustains his interest and 
attention. 

3. The conditions of work as conducive to personal devel- 
opment. 

4. Good opportunities for preparation and advancement. 

It is important that each person test himself 
from as many standpoints as possible. He should 
try himself out in a number of school and outside 
experiences, and note relative successes and fail- 
ures. As he makes a many-sided inventory of him- 
self he should try to locate his strong and weak 
points, both to utilize the strong ones and to re- 
enforce the weak ones. In this process he will need 
the assistance of educational and vocational coun- 
sel, in addition to his test results, observation, 
reading and experience. He should permit no one 
to force him into making a hasty decision concern- 
ing his choice of higher institution or life work. 
The decision cannot be wisely made until he knows 
from past school or actual work experience that 
his qualifications can be served by a certain course 
of training or that they will meet the specifications 
of the occupation in question. 
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The employer emphatically stresses all-round 
ability as well as corresponding diversity in 
achievement. In fact, he is giving about as much 
weight to the applicant’s outside activities and at- 
tainments as he is recognition to organized school 
work and performance. In the latter case, pupils 
sometimes ask, “Is it worth while to be rated as a 
high grade pupil, when you can ‘get by’ with a 
passing grade?” One of the latest studies that an- 
swers this oft-repeated question has been made by 
President Walter S. Gifford of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. His findings con- 
cerning 3,806 individuals, when compiled, proved 
conclusively that, on the average, pupils who made 
their mark in school are now making their mark in 
their respective positions. 


A Case Study of the Pupil 


I1I—Make available pertinent records concern- 
ing the abilities, aptitudes, temperaments and per- 
sonality characteristics of individuals. This should 
give answers to such questions as these: 

1. Can the individual plan and think a problem through 
for himself? 

2. Can he plan and execute a project by himself or does 
he prefer to carry out the orders of others? 

3. Does he like work that requires continued study for 
advancement? 

4. Will he be willing to work hard for promotion? 

5. Does he like to work with others or by himself? 

6. Can he meet people easily? 

7. Can he cooperate well with others and will others co- 
operate with him? 

8. Does he like to construct or do things with his hands? 

9. Does he like to originate, design and develop ideas? 

10. Does he like work requiring physical activity or work 
that is less strenuous? 

11. Has he the health required of a worker in this type 
of activity? 

12. Does he like to repeat the same process over and over, 
or does he become impatient with this and crave variety? 

Insomuch as the counselor advises with and not 
for the individual, such cumulative records assist 
a pupil, as well as the staff member, in utilizing 
all facts available in the decision that is about to 
be made. At best such a record is a result of a case 
study of the individual, including information on 
his scholastic achievements, outside activities, be- 
havior reactions and results of various tests. This 
becomes a clearing house for information which is 
much appreciated by all who are concerned with 
a statement of the achievements or qualities of the 
individual. 

The past tendency toward narrow specialization 
without basic general backgrounds is being sup- 
planted by more diversified integration of general 
and technical preparation. No longer are knowl- 
edge and skill sufficient to meet the changed speci- 
fications. For example, it is definitely determined 
that if a worker would be successful, he must learn 
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to control his emotions. In addition, greater adapt- 
ability and versatility are required in most em- 
ployment situations. Unfortunately, the mental 
hygiene movement has not yet fully impressed our 
public consciousness with the result that both in- 
dividuals and society are too frequently the losers. 
Emotional stability is mostly the product of child- 
hood training and experience. Although it is one 
of the most important qualities in life, it also is 
one of the most generally neglected. 

I1V—Assist through individual counseling in the 
evaluation of all personal, educational and occupa- 
tional data. This should help to answer such ques- 
tions as the following: 

1. When should a person choose his life work? 

2. What should determine the particular field of choice? 

3. How can he know whether he has the qualifications 
for a particular college or vocation? 

4. When should he be advised to go to college? What 
college? 

5. What dependable data are available for helping him 
to choose his preparation and life work? 

6. If he is uncertain about his vocation, what schooling 
should he choose? 

This means that each individual becomes a case 
study problem in order that he may make the most 
from his school and occupational life. Persons 
often ask, “‘How may one know when he has chosen 
the particular occupation for which he is best 
suited?” This general assumption is false inas- 
much as it implies that each person is by nature 
fitted for one and only one niche in vocational life, 
which must be discovered if the individual is to be 
expected actually to render his very largest con- 
tribution to society. 


Individual Success Possible in Many Fields 


While individual differences do exist, it has 
become equally apparent that most persons are 
capable of making adjustments in a number of 
positions that require similar qualifications. For 
example, a study made of positions open to gradu- 
ates of the University of Wisconsin gave conclusive 
evidence that each of two hundred students, se- 
lected at random, might easily succeed in any one 
of at least twenty-two different occupational pur- 
suits if he so desired and would prepare himself 
to meet the specified conditions and requirements 
of the occupation in question. 

It is interesting to note that a broad liberal edu- 
cation is desired for 61 per cent of the existing 
vacancies today, although these employers indicate 
that they selected individuals on the basis of their 
special training in 84 per cent of the positions filled 
in the last three years. Educational choices are 
becoming increasingly important. Educational 
placement now needs special consideration. Too 
little may be known concerning what educational 
and training institutions have to offer and require, 
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with the result that there is much the same lack of 
continuity between high school and college that 
there often is between elementary and high school. 
In addition to time-consuming adjustments that 
often must be made, continued guidance is needed 
to carry the student through the unsettled whirl 
of collegiate environment and new associations, 
and into regular habits of study and healthful rec- 
reation. 


Specialized Training Is Final Need 


V—Provide adequate preparation for individu- 
als who have made occupational decisions. Here 
we might advise as follows: 

1. Secure the education and training necessary to enable 
you to make a successful entrance into your chosen life 
work. 

2. If possible, get all the training and experience neces- 
sary to make you an expert in the work you have chosen. 

3. Aspire to the highest possible position in this division 
of vocational or professional work. 

As the choice of an occupation presupposes prep- 
aration for it, the greatest promise of success will 
depend upon the liberal education and specialized 
training acquired. It is acknowledged today that 
the rewards of high salaries, good positions, satis- 
factory progress and personal advancement go for 
the most part to the trained workers. Especially is 
this true of the professions. It is not enough to 
have skill that comes from practice alone; one must 
be trained broadly both in the theory and methods 
of work and be able to bear on it all of the liberal 
auxiliary education that one possibly can. Indus- 
try, business and the professions have learned the 
advantages brought by the trained worker and 
there are fewer good places left for the man who 
muddles along, doing his work by the “cut and try” 
method. 

If a person wishes to be a doctor, a dentist, a 
lawyer, an engineer or a scientist, or to enter busi- 
ness prepared to take an executive position, he 
must have definite training of a high order built 
upon a broad foundation. On the other hand, guid- 
ance for the transition from school to work for 
those who enter secondary school but do not go to 
college is fully as important as guidance for those 
who do. In both instances a balanced flexible pro- 
gram of general and specialized preparation has 
become absolutely essential to modern employment 
and success requirements in nearly all occupations. 
At least a double vocational objective must be 
maintained for security in meeting the swift tech- 
nological and social changes. In addition to a care- 
fully coordinated sequence of study and work, one 
must provide for the development of such qualities 
as initiative, character, social consciousness, power 
of thought and joy in living as well as in intellec- 
tual and artistic experiences. 
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VI—Aid in locating suitable employment and 
adjustment in the occupation chosen. The follow- 
ing advice is pertinent. 

1. Determine the best way to apply for a position. 

2. Ascertain where this type of work is available. 

3. Unless necessary, do not enter different work than 
that for which you are prepared. 


Just at present our problem is to aid thousands 
of boys and girls who are unable to find any kind 
of employment. During this emergency it is highly 
important to counsel each one with the purpose of 
aiding in the selection of an educational program 
to meet the individual’s needs now and later. 

The advice for those ready to look for work in 
normal times is not to make the mistake of seeking 
a job but to seek an opportunity. The emphasis 
should be upon the applicant’s study of a prospec- 
tive employer rather than upon the study of the 
applicant’s qualifications by the employer. The ap- 
plicant should be urged to find out something of the 
company’s policies, the attitude toward the prog- 
ress of employees, the interest in their general wel- 
fare and growth. This approach rather than the 
undue concern about initial wage is urged because 
the long-time opportunity is far more significant 
to the future success and happiness of the em- 
ployee than to his employer. 


Big Business Is Losing Its Appeal 


From all indications, employment promises to 
continue its upward turn at uneven rates in the 
different occupations. Employers generally seem 
to favor openings in small or medium sized con- 
cerns rather than in large companies. They state 
there are greater opportunities of freedom, inde- 
pendence, satisfaction and growth, for example, 
on a small town weekly than on a metropolitan 
daily newspaper. They also point to the small 
growing experimental laboratories or manufac- 
turing firms in preference to the large organiza- 
tions of long standing. They likewise suggest the 
crossroad garage in preference to the large motor 
company. In these suggestions, representatives of 
large and small firms alike voice the belief that 
existing large-scale business operations have 
passed beyond the pioneering opportunity stages. 

ViI—Help employees through follow-up work 
to adjust themselves and progress in their occupa- 
tions. The following counsel is found helpful: 

1. Study the various ways you can advance in this work, 
considering health, cooperation, courtesy, tolerance, sincer- 
ity, honesty, alertness and attitude. 

2. Plan and get ready for the work just ahead by finding 
out what additional education and training you will need 
for promotion. 


3. Adopt an outside study program to prepare for ad- 
vancement. 


It has been only during recent years that follow- 
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up work has assisted individuals leaving school to 
avoid tendencies toward exploitation by helping 
them to change from work that has proved unsatis- 
factory. This type of follow-up work makes it pos- 
sible for the school to avoid unfortunate failures 
that might otherwise result because of no fault 
of the employer. 


Continuous Appraisal of Guidance Services 


It will be apparent from these brief accounts of 
the seven major guidance activities now being de- 
veloped by public schools and institutions of higher 
learning that no magic formula or panacea is in- 
volved. Not all of our institutions have a complete 
program in that they fulfill all of the functions 
mentioned. Nevertheless, the degree of complete- 
ness of any guidance system must be judged by 
its spread of activities as well as by the quality of 
its services. In general, the policy of school ad- 
ministrators would seem to be that of retaining 
their guidance services. They indicate that guid- 
ance is proving even more necessary to an efficient 
educational system during depression days than it 
was in normal times. 

Today, those responsible for any educational en- 
terprise worthy of the name are finding it advan- 
tageous to reinventory its present activities, to 
reevaluate its past achievements and to rechart its 
future services. Obviously, this educational audit 
is being taken amidst many confusing currents of 
social and economic readjustment. Face to face 
with many urgent demands for modified educa- 
tional and personnel services, the wise school ad- 
ministrator will recognize the importance and 
necessity of temporary provisions without losing 
sight of their place and value in the more perma- 
nent program of the future. 

Of course, if the program is to survive during 
distressingly adverse times, its foundation and 
superstructure must be built to serve well under 
reasonably favorable conditions. School admin- 
istrators and personnel workers who during past 
years have developed balanced programs of organ- 
ized guidance as an integral part of their school 
organizations are now in a strategic position. Un- 
fortunately, on the other hand, there are school 
systems which, having failed to stress suitable 
methods of guidance service, organization or lead- 
ership during normal times naturally found their 
patchwork plans and practices somewhat imperiled 
during the darkest of depression days. At present 
we are confronted with the perplexing problems 
of putting our houses in better order. At this point 
it should be reemphasized that ultimate successes 
or failures of educational and vocational guidance 
programs necessarily are conditioned by the actual 
qualities of leadership that back them. 
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Benvenuto Walks Again 


By HELEN BELL GRADY 
Teacher, Berkeley Public Schools, Berkeley, Calif. 


N THE classrooms of Oakland, Calif., the spirit 
of Benvenuto Cellini is guiding a project of 
modern apprenticeship in the arts that would 

make that temperamental craftsman of old feel 
proud that the guild spirit is alive today. 

To seek out genius in the ordinary schoolroom 
and to give the encouragement and training it 
deserves is the object of the classes for gifted 
children. Here ability is recognized and, like the 
Florentine taskmasters of old, special teachers 
seek to guide, encourage and develop the talent 
that otherwise would lie neglected. No longer is 
the child of talent allowed to remain a member of 
the mass. He is singled out, his gift recognized and 
for him a program of education probably un- 
equaled in the United States has been created. 


Formerly, the regard for talent in a particular 
line was rewarded by high grades, the commenda- 
tion of the teacher and the resulting envy of the 
pupils. There was no chance in the public schools 
for the development of that artistic bent, whether 
it was in dramatics, music or art, beyond that given 
the rest of the group. 

But Oakland has gone back to the time of the 
Medici for its inspiration and the result is a 
system of training that 
will lead the gifted child 
into the development of 
his greatest possibilities 
through special classes pro- 
vided for him. Apprentice- 
ship this, in the modern 
manner. Truly it may be said 
that in this Western city 
Benvenuto walks once more. 

So new is this plan of 
education that Oak- 


A sketching trip on 
Mills College Cam- 
pus, Oakland, proves 
inspiring to gifted 
art pupils from the 
John Swett elemen- 
tary school. On the 
opposite page a high 
school pupil is at 
work on a mural, 
while another models 
gracefully in clay. 
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land believes itself to be the only school sys- 
tem in the United States having a compre- 
hensive plan of training for the child with 
unusual ability. The idea originated several 
years ago when Frances Eby, a supervisor 
of art in the elementary grades, recognized 
the need for special classes for the pupils in 
whom she observed marked talent; there 
were too many of them to neglect, she de- 
cided. Why not gather these children to- 
gether for special instruction? With this in 
mind, she set out to organize two special 
art classes and brought gifted youngsters 
from neighboring schools for work once a 
week under her direction. 


Special Art Instruction Is Offered 


The plan proved successful and the results 
were so astounding that now Oakland has 
organized special classes in music and dra- 
matics for its children who give early prom- 
ise of genius. 

Ten of the fifty-four elementary schools 
have these special classes in art, and fortu- 
nate is the child who has the opportunity of 
attending. One junior high school has an 
apprenticeship class. In the senior high 
schools, talented pupils may enter a sculptor- 
ing class or one in painting. The classes 
for secondary school pupils are arranged so that 
aspiring young artists or sculptors from all over 
the city may take this instruction, in addition to 
their regular art classes. 

These groups meet for an entire morning or 
afternoon each week. The instruction supplements 
that given in the regular art classes in the grades 
and in junior and senior high school. So great is 
the inspiration gained in these classes that it is 
said the pupils work over their heads. Recent ex- 
hibits, according to critics, prove this is so. 

Children gifted in music are now receiving spe- 
cial instruction in three elementary schools. These 
groups are more recent in their development, but 
it is hoped that their growth will be just as wide- 
spread as those in the art 
department. 

Dramatics, too, has 
been included in the ap- 
prenticeship plan. Nine 
elementary schools have 
specially organized 
groups, and in the eight 
senior high schools and in 
the fifteen junior high 
schools, gifted pupils 
have a chance to develop 
their special talents. 








Outstanding teachers are chosen to lead the 
classes for gifted children. Typical of the work 
being done in Oakland is that at the Chabot ele- 
mentary school where an entire institution has 
become art minded through the’ influence of one 
person— Mabel Megahan, its special teacher for 
the class in art. 

Meeting on Friday mornings, the pupils showing 
marked ability are gathered together in the art 
room, or workshop, which has been created out of 
a basement storeroom. Here is a perfect set-up 
for the development of the artistic talents of the 
youngsters who have been selected for the group. 


This School Sends Twenty Pupils 


Each year this school furnishes a group of 
twenty children with more than ordinary ability 
for its special art class. As one group advances to 
junior high school, new pupils, equally talented, 
take their place. Miss Megahan attributes this to 
the fact that children are encouraged from the 
time they enter the kindergarten. A child must be 
in the fourth grade before he can enter the group, 
but often younger pupils of outstanding ability are 
allowed to visit for short periods to become ac- 
quainted with the work in preparation for admit- 
tance at the required time. 

So interested have children become in art at 
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A group of gifted children at work at the Chabot elementary school, Oakland, where the supply of talent never 
seems to run out. Here a sunny basement storeroom has been turned into an ideal art studio. 


Chabot that Miss Megahan is frequently stopped 
on the playground by future artists and sculptors 
and entreated to give helpful criticism of their 
latest work. 

Great freedom is allowed members of the class, 
and their paintings, sketches or modeling reflect 
everything that interests them. When a circus 
comes to town, there is an outburst of models of 
wild animals or murals depicting activities under 
the big tent. Two of the finest pictures turned out 
by a member of this class (they now hang in the 
school entrance hall) were done by Henry Murillo, 
who received citywide acclaim for his talent, fol- 
lowing a visit to the circus. 


Schools Become Art Centers 


Not only is the talented child given in these spe- 
cial classes an opportunity to develop his artistic 
capacity, but he is aided in character development 
and in the sharpening of his powers of observation, 
Miss Megahan feels. 

With the gifted child coming into his own, Oak- 
land schools are becoming art centers and pupils 


are growing art conscious to a degree never before 
anticipated, thus proving that the Florentine sys- 
tem of apprenticeship can be approximated today. 





School Paper Renders Real Service 


An example of real service rendered by a school paper 
is described in a recent issue of the Nebraska Educational 
Journal, The community of Huntley, Neb., has no weekly 
newspaper. The Huntley Hi Press recognized its opportu- 
nity, and for seven years has been serving its community 
regularly as a local paper. The school paper covers local 
news, local advertisements, school news and all community 
activities. The paper is published semimonthly, and not 
only supports itself through advertising but nets a small 
sum for the athletic fund. 

“We know our paper serves a real community need,” says 
R. E. Wright, superintendent, “because we dropped it for 
two issues one year, and sufficient demand came for it that 
we determined to continue.” 

The paper is printed on ordinary print paper with a 
mimeograph machine. The circulation is seldom less than 
125 copies, and reaches the home of every school patron and 
all local rural schools. According to Superintendent Wright, 
the paper has been an effective organ of interpretation. 
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A New Venture in Teacher Traiming 


The Graduate Teachers College of 
Winnetka, Ill.,1s strictly a profession- 
al school. It accepts only exceptional 
graduate students who already have 
thorough tramimng m subject matter 
and a cultural base. Enrollment 1s 
limited to students who can meet the 
high standards and as a result the 
school has been able to place all of sts 
graduates 1n teaching positions 


RADUATE schools of education do not as 
(5 a rule attempt to train teachers. They 
train research workers and they give lec- 
ture courses and seminars from which teachers 
may derive great benefit. But the university grad- 
uate wanting to learn the actual technique of teach- 
ing as applied in the best modern schools and em- 
bedded in a genuine understanding of educational 
philosophy, psychology and science finds it difficult 
to know where to turn. 

Schools, on the other hand, that are hewing out 
new paths in education and using, so far as their 
ability permits, the best curriculums and methods 
that have been found, find it exceedingly difficult 
to get adequately trained teachers — teachers with 
vision, broad cultural background and thorough 
professional training. 

To make a beginning in filling this gap— to 
give a few highly selected graduate students the 
requisite professional training and to supply some 
of the demand for teachers with adequate back- 
ground and training — the Graduate Teachers Col- 
lege of Winnetka was founded at Winnetka, III., 
two years ago. 

It is a strictly professional school. It makes no 
attempt to train students in subject matter or to 
give them a cultural base. It is open only to stu- 
dents who have that base. A student needing spe- 
cial subject matter courses is taken care of through 
a cooperative arrangement with Northwestern 
University, the National College of Education, the 


By CARLETON WASHBURNE 


Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, III. 


Art Institute of Chicago and the Institute for Juve- 
nile Research in Chicago. 

Professional training is based on work in the 
Winnetka public schools, in the North Shore Coun- 
try Day School in Winnetka, and in the Francis 
W. Parker School in Chicago. Those three consti- 
tute the laboratory schools of the college. They 
include, among them, nursery school, kindergar- 
tens, elementary grades, junior high school and 
senior high school. They represent both public and 
private schools. The laboratory schools give ade- 
quate opportunities for observation, experience 
and research. 

While the Graduate Teachers College is legally 
an entirely independent corporation, the heads of 
the laboratory schools are the educational directors 
of the college. Most of the members of the college 
faculty are leading members of the faculties of 
the laboratory schools. These schools have for 
many years been sufficiently well known to attract 
outstanding teachers to their staffs. These teach- 
ers are admirably qualified by training, experience, 
personality and ability to conduct graduate semi- 
nars and some have given university graduate 
courses. Their present daily contact with the actual 
problems of teaching, supervision and administra- 
tion assures a practical nucleus for their theoreti- 
cal work. 


Typical Program of a Student 


Normally a student in the Graduate Teachers 
College of Winnetka spends half of each day as an 
assistant teacher in one of the laboratory schools, 
assuming as much responsibility as possible for 
the conduct of the class, under the careful super- 
vision of the directing teacher. The other half-day 
is given to seminars, study and specialized field 
work. 

Let us take, as a more or less typical example, 
the program of Student H. He is a graduate of 
the University of Toronto, with no experience ex- 
cept in a boys’ camp. He is an exceptional per- 
son who has an intuitive understanding of chil- 
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dren on the elementary level and should probably 
first teach in an elementary school and then super- 
vise or administer such a school or schools. He 
spent his mornings, the first quarter, as an assist- 
ant to an unusually able fifth grade teacher in the 
Winnetka public schools, with a class of thirty- 
two children. He was frequently given full respon- 
sibility for the class, and always carried out at 
least part of the responsibility. He acted as a 
regular member of the faculty of that school, at- 
tending faculty meetings and doing his share in 
ail-school activities. 


College Has No Fixed Rules 


He carried three seminars. One was in the phi- 
losophy of education, particularly as applied to 
the Winnetka public schools, a course given by 
the superintendent of the Winnetka schools. An- 
other was in the foundations of mental hygiene and 
child adjustments, given by Doctor Burling, psy- 
chiatrist for the Institute for Juvenile Research 
and the Winnetka public schools. A third was in 
the teaching of elementary and junior high school 
English, given by LaReina Bubbett, a member of 
the junior high school faculty. This course included 
not only explanations and discussions of curricu- 
lum and method, but special discussions of reme- 
dial reading and creative writing. 

During the second quarter Student H continued 
with the philosophy of education seminar under 
Miss Cooke, principal of the Francis W. Parker 
School. He also did his teaching at this school. In 
the third quarter, the philosophy seminar and the 
teaching shifted to North Shore Country Day 
School. Seminars, except those in the philosophy 
of education, are not necessarily in the laboratory 
school where the student is getting his teaching 
experience. And students, particularly if they have 
not had previous experience, may take more than 
one quarter in one laboratory school. There are 
no fixed rules. 

A student usually carries three weekly seminars 
each quarter. One of these, as shown in the case 
of Student H, is in the philosophy of education, 
given by the heads of the three schools, each head 
taking one quarter. The other seminars depend on 
the needs and interests of the students, who select 
from an offering of about fifty possible courses 
in the major fields of work offered by the college. 
These fields are (1) mental hygiene and child ad- 
justment, (2) school-home relations and “parent 
education,” (3) nursery school and preprimary 
education, (4) adaptation to individual differences, 
(5) techniques of group and creative activities, 
(6) educational research and (7) educational 
method and the psychology of various school 
subjects. 
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The college has a small working library of be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 of the books most used in 
the seminars. But through the cooperative arrange- 
ment with Northwestern University, National Col- 
lege of Education, the Art Institute and the Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research, the large libraries of 
these institutions are open to Graduate Teachers 
College students as if they were registered in each 
of the cooperating institutions. Furthermore, stu- 
dents have ready access to the Newberry, Crerar 
and Public libraries in Chicago. 

The college opened in September, 1932. That 
year it accepted only six students. A brief descrip- 
tion of these students indicates the type of person 
to whom the college seeks to give advanced profes- 
sional training. 

Student A, a former student of Francis Parker 
School, was a graduate of Vassar. She had traveled 
abroad. She came from a home of high cultural 
standing. She had a brilliant mind, charming per- 
sonality and clear vision as to what she wanted to 
do in the educational world. She had no experience. 

Student B was a graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the University of Wisconsin. Her fa- 
ther was an educator. She had unusual seriousness 
of purpose, intelligence, idealism and an excellent 
personality, but no experience. 

Student C was a graduate of Albion College in 
Michigan. He received a fellowship in philosophy 
at the University of Wisconsin, and after a semes- 
ter of graduate work there, received an appoint- 
ment to Roberts College in Istanbul where he 
taught three years with signal success. He then 
spent a year in graduate study at the University 
of London and traveled in Europe, including Rus- 
sia. He had a fine mind, high purpose and a win- 
ning personality. 


Qualities of the Other Students 


Student D graduated from Vassar, took a degree 
in music at Oberlin and a master’s degree at Rad- 
cliffe. She studied abroad and taught music in 
public as well as progressive private schools. She 
was a brilliant, enthusiastic, talented person. 

Student E, a Wellesley graduate, taught in Texas 
and Pennsylvania, did graduate work at New York 
University, traveled in England, South Africa and 
New Zealand, and taught three years in Australia. 
Her mentality, personality and vision were all top- 
notch. 

Finally, Student F was a native of India. He 
was one of Gandhi’s workers in the Nationalist 
movement and had lived with Gandhi for a time. 
A graduate of the University of Calcutta, he taught 
in the school of Rabindranath Tagore for five 
years. Then he went to the University of London 
on a fellowship, and did two years of graduate 
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work there, making an outstanding record and 
taking his master’s degree. He did some appren- 
tice teaching at Odenwald Schule. He came to 
America to attend the Graduate Teachers College. 

Because of the quality of the students and the 
type of work they had done, the college was fortu- 
nate enough to find excellent positions for all its 
graduates in spite of the depression. The East 
Indian has gone back to his own country to teach. 

The college has no ambition to become large. It 
will probably allow enrollment to increase by three 
or four each year for a few years if it can do so 
without lowering its high standard of acceptance. 
Its basic criterion for admitting a graduate stu- 
dent is that the student must give promise of mak- 
ing a real contribution to education. 

Once a student gains admittance, he finds him- 
self entirely unhampered by red tape and require- 
ments. It is the purpose of the college to give each 
student what he himself most needs and wants. 
There are no formal requirements. The course 
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may be one, two or three years. There is almost no 
limit to its flexibility. Unless a student has high 
intelligence and great seriousness of purpose he is 
not admitted. Should the college admit one who 
lacked these requisites, he would be dropped. 

The Graduate Teachers College does not give a 
degree. A number of the students have M.A.’s. 
A Ph.D. would imply a radically different type of 
training, which would be much better given in a 
university. Each student receives, instead, a cer- 
tificate that states specifically what training and 
experience he had before entering the Graduate 
Teachers College, what teaching experience he has 
had in the laboratory schools, and what seminars 
he has taken, followed by a sentence as to his gen- 
eral ability. This certificate should mean far more 
to a school seeking the kind of product the Grad- 
uate Teachers College is trying to turn out than 
would the more traditional degree which is sup- 
posed to signify scholarship and research ability 
but does not pretend to signify teaching ability. 





Georgia's Little Red Schoolhouse Becomes 
Big Schoolhouse in the Red 


By M. R. LITTLE 


Past President, Georgia Education Association 


Education Association has fought for equal 

educational opportunities for every child in 
the state, whether he lived in the city or in the 
remotest rural section. The one-cent gasoline tax, 
which is used as an equalization fund, is one of the 
crowning achievements of the association. 

A publicity program is needed in Georgia to let 
the people know that no state can prosper eco- 
nomically and at the same time be at the bottom of 
the ladder educationally. It is time for an intensive 
campaign for better schools. The Georgia tax sys- 
tem must be changed. 

States using the general property tax have usu- 
ally been prevented under their constitutions from 
developing adequate plans of tax reform. The de- 
feat a few years ago of the classification tax in 
Georgia indicated how difficult it is to change any 
form of the present tax system. Therefore, in spite 
of all its shortcomings, it is not at present feasible 
to abolish the general property tax entirely. One 
of its chief troubles is overwork. It can be made 
into a useful part of the revenue system by a proper 
classification tax and equalized assessments 
through state boards of equalizers and professional 
state tax commissions. 

A broader tax base has been tried in North 


SE its organization in 1867 the Georgia 


Carolina, Mississippi, Indiana, Illinois and other 
states. The sales tax in Mississippi has wiped out 
a seven million dollar deficit in a little more than 
two years and the schools have been kept open and 
the teachers have been paid. 

Georgia must have more state support of educa- 
tion, as the local districts and counties are not able 
to furnish the necessary wealth for adequate 
schools. Too large a percentage of the revenue in 
our school districts is being used for debt service. 
The cost in some counties and districts runs as 
high as 23 per cent of revenue receipts. Some 
school districts are levying as high as 14 mills to 
meet the annual interest payment on their school 
bonds and nothing is left to maintain the school 
from a local tax. 

Georgia needs a reform in school organization 
in order to bring about more state and county con- 
trol of the length of term, salaries of teachers, and 
selection and retention of teachers. Because one 
tract of land is better than the next or because one 
school district has more taxable wealth than an- 
other, some children get a better education than 
others. Under Georgia’s present archaic system of 
taxation, 50 mills levied for educational purposes 
would not raise as much revenue as five mills levied 
in some of our larger and wealthier counties. 








The Supply and Demand of 


College Teachers 


By J. G. UMSTATTD 


University of Minnesota 


RECENT study’ of supply and demand of 
A college teachers listed the number of higher 

degrees granted in 1931-32 and 1932-33, 
and analyzed staff appointments and reductions 
for 1920, 1925, 1930 and 1931 in 184 four-year 
higher educational institutions from all sections 
of the country. 

The total number of doctorates of philosophy 
conferred during 1932-33 was 1,939, of which 1,649 
were conferred upon men and 290 upon women, a 
ratio of 5.6 to 1. According to MacCracken,? 1,147 
doctorates were granted in 1931 in the fields of 
science. In 1932-33, 1027 were conferred in the 
same fields, a decrease of 120, the first decrease 
since 1922. During 1931-32, 7,062 master’s de- 
grees were granted. 

In 1930-31, 28 per cent of the institutions made 
a total of 114 reductions in their staffs, whereas in 
the next year 46 per cent made 228 reductions. 
The average number of reductions per institution 
for those which reported reductions increased from 
0.8 to 1.5 during the two years. Seventy-three per 
cent of the reductions in 1930-31 were positions 
held by men, which closely followed the proportion 
of men to women in college positions (3.5 to 1). 
Only 69 per cent of the reductions the next year 
were positions held by men. 


Number of Unemployed Doctors 


Another ratio that was altered during the two 
years is that between doctorates and nondoctorates 
on the faculties, the percentages of doctors in the 
reductions dropping from 20.2 to 15.8. 

Seven land grant institutions reported 27 doc- 
tors of philosophy unplaced in 1930-31, and 8 re- 
ported 39 unplaced in 1931-32. These unplaced 
doctors constituted 13 and 18 per cent of the total 
number of persons awarded the doctorate by those 
institutions during the two years. One municipal 
institution indicated that none of the 16 awarded 
doctorates in 1930-31 was unplaced but that 4 of 
its 10 doctors in 1931-32 had failed to secure posi- 
tions. Two private universities reported 9, or 7 


'‘Umstzettd, J. G., Supply and Demand of College Teachers, Univer 
sity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1933, p. 41. 


*MacCracken, John Henry, American Universities and Colleges, Wil- 
liams and Wilkins, Baltimore, 1932, pp. 162-3. 
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per cent, unplaced in 1930-31, and 
three reported 68 doctors, or 25.9 
per cent, unplaced in 1931-32. 

The average number of appoint- 
ments per institution decreased 
from 10.7 in 1920-21 to 6.9 in 
1931-32. Women were appointed to 
35 per cent of the total positions 
reported for 1920-21, 35 per cent in 
1925-26, 28 per cent in 1930-31, and 
29 per cent in 1931-32. This de- 
crease during the ten-year period indicates a dis- 
tinct change in the ratio of the sexes. 

The proportion of doctors of philosophy among 
the appointees increased from 9 per cent in 1920-21 
to 22.4 per cent in 1931-32, an increase in propor- 
tion amounting to 149.9 per cent. 

Institutional bureaus were specified for 12.4 per 
cent of the appointments reported for 1920-21 and 
for 16.7 per cent of those reported for 1931-32, a 
change that indicates a rather clear cut tendency 
to increase this method of contact. Contacts 
through commercial teachers’ agencies decreased 
from 10.7 per cent of the 1920-21 appointments 
to 7 per cent of those reported for 1931-32. 


Inexperienced Doctors Are Handicapped 


Young doctors of philosophy who have not had 
teaching experience or have not had the opportu- 
nity to demonstrate their teaching ability have a 
much smaller chance of securing college teaching 
positions than those who have met these tests. 
Training and personal qualities follow next in fre- 
quency of mention as the most important factor 
in appointments. 

A comparison of the number of appointments 
and the number of doctorates conferred in various 
fields yielded demand-supply ratios that are sug- 
gestive although not entirely accurate because it 
was impossible to check the appointments against 
a list of newly conferred doctorates. The ratios 
showed eight fields in which the number of appoint- 
ments exceeded the number of doctorates con- 
ferred: art, electricity, engineering, French, home 
economics, medical sciences, mines and metallurgy, 
and speech. 

The chief value of this comparison is the relative 
demand it shows for the various fields. Psychology 
ranks lowest in the comparison, only 14 per cent 
as many appointments being made in the 184 insti- 
tutions as there were Ph.D.’s conferred in all 
higher degree granting institutions. Percentages 
for certain other fields were religious education, 
15; total nonagricultural sciences, 20; philosophy, 
29; Latin, 33; history, 41; total agriculture, 45; 
forestry, 50; pharmacy, 67; mathematics, 72, and 
total social studies, 75. 
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Colorful Background Distinguishes 
a Modern School 


O DESIGN a building which would meet the 

educational needs of the junior high school 

pupils of the community and which at the 
same time would be colorful and attractive was 
the aim in planning the Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
High School of West Orange, N. J. 

Those who designed the building realized that 
color of surroundings can be used effectively to 
stimulate and preserve desirable mental attitudes 
and to increase efficiency. Thus the recommenda- 
tions of the various departments and the physical 
nature of the community all influenced the final 
drawings. 

With such a goal in mind, many interesting prob- 
lems were destined to be encountered. The acute 
stage of the depression had arrived and utmost 
economy was essential. Those who were respon- 
sible for the project recognized the necessity of 
conserving the funds of the taxpayers, at the same 
time avoiding a “factory type” building or a 
cheaply constructed one with its inevitable high 
maintenance and operating cost. 

Many studies were made before the final solution 
was evolved. Future extension of the building had 
to be carefully worked out in order to preserve the 
proper orientation and relation of departments, 
and to minimize readjustment of structural fea- 
tures or equipment in extending the first unit. Due 


consideration was given to the residential char- 
acter of the neighborhood. It was finally agreed 
that an adaptation of the Tudor period was most 
appropriate. Low in cost, this type of building 
possesses dignity and charm and harmonizes with 
its environment. 

Many persons have a mistaken belief that a 
school building of pleasing exterior appearance 
must be costly. It is true that the lavish use of 
applied decoration in the form of colonnades, porti- 
coes and lofty open towers is expensive, but pleas- 
ing proportions and the judicious use of a small 
quantity of stone in a facade of textured brick will 
achieve real beauty at a cost slightly greater than 
that of four plain walls. 

The site of the Theodore Roosevelt School drops 
abruptly from front to rear, fourteen and thirty 
feet, respectively, on opposite property lines. This 
fact had a decided influence on the development of 
the exterior of the building as well as the plan. 
Unusual topography, often considered a handicap, 
was in this instance turned to advantage. Although 
the first floor is placed just above grade at the 
front, the rear basement story is entirely above 
grade, resulting in excellent natural lighting 
through this section, direct access to the boiler 
room, fuel room, locker and shower rooms and 
other accessory rooms. Problems of ash removal 
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Superintendent of Schools, West Orange, N. J., and 


GLENN A. HACKER 
Hacker & Hacker, Architects, Fort Lee, N. J. 


and delivery of supplies and fuel were therefore 
eliminated. 

Excess space is developed for storage. Locker 
rooms contain an office for the instructor, toilet 
room, shower room and drying room that opens 
into ample locker space and eliminates the problem 
of wet floors. Light buff wainscots, with lockers 
and benches of the same color, afford a pleasing 
and sanitary arrangement. 

The main entrance section, buttressed by small 
brick towers, capped by a graduated slate roof and 
surmounted by a small cupola, is definitely the 
dominant motive, the rest of the design being sub- 
ordinated in character and treatment. The exterior 
is faced with red brick, rich in color and texture, 
trimmed with stone. 

The building is of wall bearing construction, 
classed as type A, fireproof, under the 
New Jersey state school code. Floors are 
of reenforced concrete. Interior parti- 
tions are of masonry, built to facilitate 
easy removal, thus ensuring flexibility 
in meeting future needs. Materials were 
carefully selected for durability and ease 
of maintenance. 

Entering the building the visitor 
passes through the lobby and foyer, 
which give access to the main corridors, 
stairways, offices and auditorium. The 
terrazzo floor of the foyer, tile wainscot 
and splayed door jambs, ceiling beams 
whose carved effect is obtained by sand 
blasting, the quiet richness of the sound 
absorbent tile panels between, all com- 
bine to create an effect of warmth and 
dignity at moderate cost. 

Corridors have terrazzo floors and 
base. Recessed lockers forming an at- 
tractive wainscot are finished to harmon- 
ize with the general color scheme. Tile 
drinking fountain panels are recessed, 


The main entrance (right) is 

buttressed by small brick towers, 

capped by a slate roof and sur- 

mounted by a small cupola. The 

exterior of the building is shown 
at the left. 
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obviating any projection into the corridor. At the 
end of the corridor are steel stairs with antislip 
terrazzo treads and decorative wrought iron rail- 
ings. Twenty exterior doors at various floor levels 
ensure safe and convenient egress for the occu- 
pants of the building. The need for artificial light 
is considerably lessened, if not entirely eliminated, 
by the use of stationary sash in both corridor walls. 
Folding bronze gates at strategic points isolate the 
gymnasium, auditorium and other sections of the 
building. 

Contrast of texture and well considered use of 
color in floors, walls and ceilings provide a pleasant 
atmosphere in the offices. A sense of dignity is 
imparted to the principal’s office through the use 
of a wainscot of maple with flexible veneer panels. 
Office accessories include vault, supply storage, 
coat space and toilet facilities. Accessible to the 
administrative suite and near the main entrance is 
the medical inspection and nurse’s room, with wait- 
ing room, supply closets, toilet and facilities re- 
quired by the school health program. An air of 
rest and quiet results from the attractive color 
scheme. 

The commercial suite adjoins the administrative 
offices. Comprising large, well equipped rooms for 
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The commercial suite, admin- 
istrative offices and auditori- 


um are on the ground floor. 
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typewriting and bookkeeping, each with individual 
storage rooms for departmental supplies, this unit 
has been developed to attain the objectives con- 
templated by the school curriculum in a practical 
and efficient manner. The ceiling of the typewrit- 
ing room is of sound absorbent tile, which mate- 
rially reduces the noise level. 

The auditorium, seating approximately 850, is 
centrally located. Abundant natural light and cross 
ventilation are supplied by large windows on both 
sides of the room. Textured walls in color silhou- 
ette the velours window draperies, effecting a sim- 
ple but decorative composition. Hinged panels un- 
der the windows permit ready access to concealed 
radiation and form a part of the painted wainscot 
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of blended colors, which is capped by a stenciled 
border of varying tones. A few well chosen plaster 
inserts relieve the balcony front from any hint of 
monotony. 

At the stage, the enriched plaster proscenium 
frames and enhances the velvety richness of the 
curtains. Flanking the arch are decorative bronze 
grilles enclosing loudspeaker openings. Lighting 
fixtures designed to harmonize with the room treat- 
ment supply efficient artificial illumination. A large 
fireproof booth provides for projectors for silent 
and talking pictures, stereopticon and spot lights. 
The pitched floor and balcony steppings ensure an 
excellent view of the stage from every seat. A 
ceiling treatment of ornamental plaster beams, 


The details of the 
first floor plan are 
shown at the left. 
This floor con- 
tains nine regular 
classrooms, the li- 
brary and the up- 
per sections of the 
auditorium and 
the gymnasium. 
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The stairs leading to the 

main landing are divided 

by a decorative iron railing 

to prevent any congestion 
in the traffic. 


with intervening panels of pre- 
decorated sound absorbent tile, 
forms a fitting termination to the 
design of this room. 

Acoustical difficulties have 
been entirely eliminated. The 
sound treatment used in this ceil- 
ing consists of a commercially de- 
veloped pad, wrapped in asbestos 
and encased in a perforated 
metal pan. This sound absorbent 
tile has a coefficient of 80 per 
cent. Public toilet facilities are 
available near the entrances at 
the rear of the auditorium. 

Modern educational thought as 
well as economy demand maxi- 
mum utilization of space. With this in mind, a 
double gymnasium, divided by an electrically oper- 
ated, soundproof folding partition, was conceived 
as practical and economical. Spectators can be 
accommodated by movable bleachers around a cen- 
tral court. In the individual gymnasiums, with 
direct access to their respective shower and locker 
rooms, boys’ and girls’ classes can be conducted 
simultaneously. Each gymnasium has a regulation 
size basket ball court. The partially isolated loca- 
tion and the sound absorbent acoustical ceiling 
combine to eliminate interference with school ac- 
tivities from this usually noisy source. Large win- 
dows admit ample light and air. The window sills 
in the gymnasium are built sufficiently high above 
the floor to prevent conflict with games or play 
apparatus. 


Classrooms Modern in Every Respect 


A glazed, vitreous wainscot with contrasting cap 
and window trim introduces a pleasant note of 
color. Radiators with hinged flush panel front are 
concealed beneath the windows. In the interest of 
safety, projecting angles have been eliminated. 
Stairs, storerooms and glazed openings are pro- 
tected with wire guards, hinged where cleaning 
is necessary. 

On the first floor are nine regular classrooms 
and the library. The latter has been planned to 
‘arry out its educational objectives in attractive 
surroundings. Latest developments in natural and 
artificial lighting, heating and ventilating, facili- 
ties for housing books and supplies and the adjoin- 
ing library classroom with its folding partition 
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combine to produce a well developed unit for study 
and research. 


On the second floor is the art room with north 
light, maximum display space and ample facilities 
for storage of equipment and supplies. A work- 
room with sink and provision for special branches 
of art work affords a flexible and varied field for 
development of art projects. 

A modern general science department is also pro- 
vided with facilities for demonstration and experi- 
mentation. Materials and apparatus are made eas- 
ily accessible to the pupil. Window work space, 
provision for gas, water, electricity, storage for 
reserve supplies, special structural support for ex- 
periments involving weighty objects, exhibition 
cases for permanent or temporary exhibits, in- 
structor’s office and equipment storeroom all fur- 
ther exploratory work and encourage individual 
initiative. 

The home economics department consists of a 
cooking room, model dining and living room, s2w- 
ing room, supply and storage rooms and modern 
equipment embodying the latest educational 
thought for effective instruction. Well chosen ma- 
terials and a simple color scheme create a sunny, 
cheerful aspect in these rooms. 

In the general shop on the ground floor a varied 
field is provided for exploratory work in wood- 
work, sheet metal work, electrical work, pattern 
making and wood turning, molding and forge 
work. Various types of saws, speed drills, lathes, 
grinders, planers and jointers, all operated by indi- 
vidual motors and connected to a dust collecting 
system, afford safety and convenience to the opera- 
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The terrazzo floor, tile wainscot, 


splayed door jambs and attrac- 
tive ceiling beams create a pleas- 
ant effect in the foyer (above). 
The layout of the second floor is 
shown below. This contains the 
cafeteria, home economics de- 
partment, general science depart- 


ment and classrooms. 
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tors. The ceiling of sound absorbing acoustical tile 
eliminates the major portion of shop noises. A 
sprinkler system aids in reducing the insurance 
rate and provides an additional safety factor. At 
the end of the shop an exterior door at grade aids 
in delivery of materials or in removal of pupils’ 
work. Fireproof doors are provided to the corri- 
dor. Large wash sinks assist in preventing time 
loss in changing classes, and a drinking fountain 
is a further convenience. Tool cage, lumber rack, 
instructor’s office and general storeroom with built- 
in cupboard for paint and stains are included. 

Opposite the main stairs on the second floor is the 
cafeteria. This location prevents cooking odors 
from permeating the building and segregates ac- 
tivities incident to luncheon periods. Since this 
room is to be used for study purposes when not in 
use as a cafeteria, careful consideration was given 
to elimination of noise and traffic from the kitchen 
and service departments. By closing the doors, the 
service section is entirely shut off from the cafe- 
teria. Soundproof doors and sash effectively pre- 
vent passage of sound, while acoustic ceilings blot 
out the usual kitchen disturbance. The cafeteria 
ceiling, of predecorated acoustic tile, absorbs 
noises created during lunch periods. 

A decorative mastic tile floor, border and base, 
walls of subdued color and texture, with faience 
tile inserts, capped by an effective stencil treat- 
ment in colors, and appropriately designed lighting 
fixtures, unite to produce an unusually distinctive 
effect. Electric water coolers provide a constant 
supply of drinking water at a uniform tempera- 
ture. A faculty dining room affords privacy for 
the teaching staff and may be used for conference 
groups during study periods. 

The kitchen is large, light and well equipped. 
Double service assures rapid and efficient handling 
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of lunch groups. Cleaning of dishes and silver is 
confined to the dishwashing room. The office of the 
cafeteria manager, adjoining the kitchen, simpli- 
fies supervision of food preparation and service. 
Supplies are received and garbage is removed by 
lift, adjoining the supply room and accessible from 
below through an exterior door. Special equipment 
removes steam and odors from the service section. 

General supplies are received at the janitor’s 
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Controlled direct radiation is supplied in addi- 
tion to the unit. Exhaust air, taken from the rooms 
by individual flues connected to central ducts lo- 
cated in roof space, is discharged through rotary 
type ventilators. Boilers are equipped with dump- 
ing grates and forced draft equipment for burning 
buckwheat coal. At present fuel prices, this is a 
most economical method of heating. 

Certain other factors result in economy of opera- 





A simple color scheme lends a sunny, cheerful aspect to the sewing room. 


storeroom, distributed by lift to the main supply 
rooms, or to the departmental storerooms. 

Well lighted, ventilated and sanitary toilet facili- 
ties are provided on each floor for both boys and 
girls. Toilet accommodations for the cafeteria staff 
are included in the employees’ room, which forms 
a part of that department. Toilet floors are of ter- 
razzo, wainscot is of colored tile, walls are of tinted 
plaster and stall partitions are of marble. 

The auditorium is ventilated and partly heated 
from a separate fan chamber. The rest of the 
building is heated and ventilated by means of a 
system that eliminates drafts and ensures a con- 
stant condition of comfort in each classroom. Each 
room has a complete heating and ventilating device 
entirely independent of any other room in the 
building. Unobtrusive in appearance and quiet in 
operation, this equipment supplies a constant 
amount of fresh air heated to blend with room con- 
ditions. Automatic control permits the teacher to 
devote her time to instruction. 


tion and maintenance. For instance, the gymna- 
sium, the auditorium and the rest of the school 
may be heated independently. Gas-steam radiators 
permit the use of administration offices without 
operating the main system. A janitor’s closet with 
sink and supply shelving is situated on each floor. 
Plans and construction were carefully studied and 
the lowest insurance rate for this district was ob- 
tained. Pivoted sash had proved its efficiency on 
previous buildings. Their corrugated side strips 
and stiles, under a constant pressure, eliminate the 
necessity of weather stripping the sides. Cleaning, 
painting and reglazing can be performed from in- 
side the room and in less time than is usually re- 
quired, since no mechanical adjustment is neces- 
sary to reverse the sash. 

The lighting system of the building is so ar- 
ranged that from any entrance the lights may be 
switched on ahead, and turned off behind, without 
retracing steps. All materials were selected for 
durability and ease of maintenance. 








Better School Practices 


Picture File Contributes 
to Visual Aid 


Visual aid plays an important part 
in the program of the school system at 
Montclair, N. J. In addition to stereo- 
graphs, lantern slides, film slides and 
motion pictures, there is being assem- 
bled an interesting collection of pic- 
tures on many different subjects taken 
from various sources; these are being 
catalogued and made ready for dis- 
tribution among the classrooms. 

Magazines and postcards that treat 
of travel and exploration, art and sci- 
ence, history and literary backgrounds 
in all sections of the world are brought 
to the visual education office from va- 
rious sources. Close affiliation with the 
public library is responsible for some 
additions. Friends, too, send in their 
contributions when clearing out their 
storerooms or moving into smaller 
quarters. 

These are gone over carefully. Each 
magazine is taken apart and those 
articles finally selected for the files 
are removed. Sometimes because one 
article ends on the same sheet on which 
another starts, it becomes necessary 
to copy on the typewriter the last three 
or four paragraphs. When this has 
been accomplished the article is ready 
for binding. 

A machine prepared by the manual 
arts department of the school easily 
punches holes through the buckram 
binding in which the article is inserted. 
Then it is sewed in a substantial paper 
cover with the title written on the out- 
side. The name of the magazine and 
the date of the issue are placed on the 
title page. 


Backward Pupils Do Binding 


Much of this mechanical work has 
been done by children in opportunity 
classes. These backward pupils, it ap- 
pears, derive much satisfaction from 
the work and are proving remarkably 
adept at it. Not only are articles from 
magazines included in this file, but 
illustrated pamphlets from many 
sources such as the federal and state 
governments, chambers of commerce 
and travel and commercial agencies. 
The vertical file service catalogue is 
consulted for some pamphlet material. 

Another visual aid project in this 
school system is a file of framed prints, 
some of which are masterpieces, suit- 
able for decorating the walls of the 


classroom. A teacher may borrow one 
or more of these pictures, selecting her 
subject, and after having them on view 
for a few weeks, she may return them 
and replace them with other pictures. 
These pictures have been gifts from 
townspeople who are interested in the 
schools. — E. WINIFRED CRAWFORD, Di- 
rector, Visual Education, Montclair, 
N. J. 


Cookery Demonstration Goes 
Well in Commencement 
Exercises 

Considerable interest was aroused in 
the progressive commencement inaug- 
urated last January by the Cooper B. 
Hatch Junior High School, Camden, 
N. J. The program comprised a shop 
demonstration of the school’s prevoca- 
tional work. Participating were the 
woodworking, electrical, printing, sew- 
ing and domestic science shops. 


Table Setting for Special Occasions 


One of the most popular features 
was the cooking demonstration. This 
resolved itself into two divisions, (1) a 
resumé of topics stressed in eighth and 
ninth grade courses and (2) a demon- 
stration of one phase of the ninth year 
work—table setting for special occa- 
sions. 

Three senior pupils who had shown 
unusual interest in cookery were 
chosen to take part. One told of the 
work done in the cookery classes, illus- 
trating the talk with foods prepared 
from menus used in the laboratory 
work. 

A few of these were a luncheon 
platter composed of Swiss steak, but- 
tered snap beans and Harvard beets; 
typical salads congealed to enable them 
to be kept without deterioration; two 
desserts—a baked apple and a simple 
rice custard with meringue. Other 
illustrations used were fancy sand- 
wiches, red and green crystallized 
grapefruit peel, salted nuts, candy 
prepared for various faculty teas, 
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cookies served on visitors’ day and 
other foods prepared for particular 
occasions. 

In the table setting demonstration 
the speaker explained in detail the set- 
ting of the table for an informal meal, 
while two waitresses did the actual 
work. The menu was for a Sunday 
night supper and was prepared in 
class. 

Appointments for the meal were 
chosen for their newness, since fash- 
ions change in meals as in clothing. A 
red and white color scheme was used 
because it is appropriate for winter 
meals and because the demonstration 
took place shortly before St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. Visitors were invited to 
inspect the table after the commence- 
ment exercises and all of them ex- 
pressed great interest in the project 
and in the artistic effects the girls had 
achieved. — C. ARTHUR DENNIS, Prin- 
cipal, Cooper B. Hatch Junior High 
School, Camden, N. J. 


Eliminates Services 
of Paid Treasurer 


Up to June, 1933, the board of edu- 
cation of our city had paid its treas- 
urer, the Canandaigua National Bank 
and Trust Company, $200 a year for 
services as treasurer. Actually our 
treasurer has few duties to perform as 
the checks are made out by the clerk 
of the board and are signed by him and 
by the president. Practically all our 
treasurer has to do is to deposit certain 
checks that come to him in his name 
and keep his books, which are practi- 
cally duplicates of the clerk’s books. 


Little Actual Work Involved 


In order to save money the board of 
education appointed one of its mem- 
bers as treasurer to serve without pay 
and the work formerly performed by 
the treasurer was given the superin- 
tendent, who also acts as its clerk. He 
also has to do this work without addi- 
tional compensation. 

Since it has meant merely copying 
his own financial report with a few 
minor changes, the actual work has 
amounted to very little and at the 
same time the board has saved $200 a 
year. — F. E. Fisk, Superintendent of 
Schools, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


If you have practical suggestions that might help other 
school admimstrators T he NATION'S SCHOOLS ull 
be happy to have them for inclusion on this page 
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Planning Must Precede Construction 


of Cement Walks and Drives 


By FRED W. FROSTIC 
Superintendent of Schools, Wyandotte, Mich. 


most permanent types of construction. Yet 

the maintenance department is often called 
upon to repair, replace or construct new traffic 
avenues of this material. 

Although the traffic requirements are not par- 
ticularly heavy for walks and drives, especially 
within the site areas of school plants, poor and 
inadequate construction is quickly affected by 
weather conditions and a walk or a drive that 
appears at the time of construction to be a good 
job may in a few years break or crack and become 
a serious hazard to safety. While poor workman- 
ship and materials or careless, inefficient contrac- 
tors may account for much defective cement work, 
the real trouble is more often due to lack of well 
defined and satisfactory specifications and to lack 
of adequate supervision when the material was 
installed. 

Cement walk and road construction methods 
have been greatly improved and developed in the 
past few years. New improvements in the mix, 
the aggregate, the method of laying and the actual 
quality of the cement are being made constantly 
under the direction of highly skilled engineering 
service in response to demands for better con- 
struction. The new vibration method under which 
concrete that heretofore had a crushing strength 
of about 3,500 pounds is raised to a strength of 
5,500 pounds, with the same mix, is one of the 
recent developments about which we shall prob- 
ably hear more in the near future. 


& EMENT walks and drives are among the 


Getting Ready for Bids 


Carefully prepared specifications make it pos- 
sible to compare bids of competing contractors and 
to eliminate unfairness in bidding and awarding 
contracts. Such specifications enable the contrac- 
tor to know just what is expected in construction 
and also make it possible for the owner to get the 
work done as he wants it. Before any type of 
school repair, replacement or construction of walks 


T he first step m constructing cement 
walks and drives is to draw up a satis- 
factory list of specifications to protect 
both the board and the contractor. 
Location of walks and drives can be 
determined only by extenswe study 
of traffic needs. Construction methods 
have been greatly improved mm the past 
few years, thanks to skilled engineers 


and drives is offered to bidders, carefully written 
specifications should be prepared. When the work 
is carried on by the board of education the same 
procedure should be followed. For most jobs four 
or five pages of mimeographed material will cover 
the requirements. Suitable drawings showing the 
form, dimensions, pitch, expansion joint locations 
and other data should always accompany the 
specifications. For small jobs these plans can be 
done on the mimeograph. For larger projects blue 
prints should be made. A combination of specifi- 
cations, bidding blank and contract is highly 
desirable. 

The first page or cover may well be devoted to 
the bidding blank. This should contain the date, 
the name of the bidder, and a statement that the 
contractor has carefully examined the plans and 
specifications and made the necessary check of the 
actual job on location. The various items should 
be listed separately with a space for insertion of 
the bid price per foot and the total cost of the item. 
The total of all items will be the total bid for the 
contract. The practice of itemizing the various 
jobs will allow selection or division of jobs between 
different contractors when it is desirable and at 
the same time will provide for an extension of 
a particular part of an item at a rate agreed 
upon. 

The next page should open with a brief agree- 
ment form of contract stating the names of the 
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contracting parties, the title of the work and the 
consideration involved. Following this there 
should be a complete statement of the scope of the 
work, including an itemized account of the proj- 
ects. The statement of scope tells just what the 
contractor is to furnish, fixes the wrecking and 
removal responsibility, and states the dimensions 
and location of each item of the project. Every 
effort must be made to see that these items are 
concisely worded and that the description is com- 
plete in every detail in order to avoid possible mis- 
understandings during the progress of the work. 


City Helps Determine Levels 


Following the statement of scope there should 
be directions as to how lines and levels are to be 
determined. When walks or drives border or join 
city streets or other walks, levels should be de- 
termined by the city engineering department in 
order to conform to the grades used by them. This 
item is particularly important when paving has 
not yet been done by the city government. Agree- 
ments must be reached so that in the event of 
future pavements there will be no readjustments 
of levels involved. Sometimes it is necessary to 
select an approximate level because of unknown 
conditions and lack of future plans on the part of 
the city. In such cases the sections of the walk 
joining the city grade lines should be temporary, 
with definite joints so that the blocks can be elimi- 
nated at some future time and an appropriate 
approach installed. 

The specifications should state clearly that the 
contractor is held responsible for having examined 
the terms of the specifications and for having 
checked the measurements on the ground to avoid 
extras. Measurements and areas must be checked 
on the actual job. The board of education will pay 
according to the total of the item bid, and any dis- 
crepancy in measurements should be corrected in 
the original bid so that there will be a definite 
basis of understanding before the contract is 
awarded. 

Form materials should be specified as to thick- 
ness, quality, depth, supporting stakes and effect 
on the final appearance of the slab. The period of 
time elapsing before such material shall be removed 
should be guarded in order that the walk may 
harden sufficiently. Provision should be made to 
prevent vandals from defacing the soft slab or 
stray dogs from decorating it with footprints. It 
should be clearly stated that the contractor will be 
held responsible for the condition of the finished 
surface and that patched or rerubbed surfaces will 
not be acceptable after the top has been defaced 
but must be completely relaid. 

Type and thickness of the slab are important 
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items. Until recently, cement walks were com- 
monly made with an under coat varying in quality 
of mix from the upper coat. A thin, hard upper 
coat was then applied as a finish. The method often 
resulted in an improper union between the upper 
and the lower layers and the upper surface often 
broke because of heat expansion or pounding of 
traffic. 

The best walks today are made in one monolithic 
slab-pour from a single type mix. Concrete of this 
type should consist of a 40-60 mix of sharp sand 
and gravel with six bags of cement to a cubic yard 
of the sand and gravel mix. The gravel or aggre- 
gate should be free from dirt, wood and other 
foreign matter and graded to pass through a one- 
inch mesh. Not more than six gallons of water 
should be used to the bag of cement and there 
should be no excess of water when poured. The 
power mixer should be operated for not less than 
three minutes on each batch before pouring and 
the cement should be poured immediately after 
mixing. After the cement is poured, the top should 
be struck off and a 50-50 mixture of one-quarter- 
inch thick sharp sand and cement should be ap- 
plied and floated to a proper surface. This will 
give a sufficiently rough surface to prevent slipperi- 
ness when the walk is covered with snow and the 
walk will also be easily kept clean. 

All walks should be 4 inches thick on the edges 
and crowned one-quarter inch to the foot toward 
the center, that is, walks six feet wide should be 
4 inches thick on the edges and 434 inches thick 
in the center. Ten-foot walks should be 4 inches 
thick on the edges and 51, inches thick in the cen- 
ter. Fifteen-foot walks should be 4 inches thick on 
the edges and 6 inches thick in the center. A 16-foot 
driveway should be 8 inches thick on the edges 
and 10 inches thick in the center. Walks made 
thinner than the foregoing dimensions must be 
considered of a temporary character since break- 
ages are bound to result in severe climates. It is 
often necessary to carry a 6-inch thickness 
throughout the slab when such a slab is laid in a 
recess between walls of buildings. 


Quality Is Clearly Stated 


Materials, such as brands of cement, quality and 
character of sand, and type of gravel or other 
aggregate, should be clearly stated. The term “or 
equal” is commonly used in writing specifications. 
In such a statement care should be taken to em- 
phasize the fact that the board of education 
through its authorized representatives has the 
authority to determine what is “equal” and the 
board’s acceptance must be secured before other 
materials than those listed in the contract and 
specifications can be substituted. Since the quality 
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of materials used often determines the difference 
between a good walk and a poor one, it is essential 
that the specifications on this item should be rigid. 
Pieces of wood in lake gravel or other aggregate 
may pass unnoticed in the mix but after the cement 
has been laid for a period of time the wood rots 
and large surface holes often result. 

Preparation of the ground to receive the mix is 
also important. The ground should be carefully 
graded and tamped to a hard even surface so that 
no settling will occur later. Sometimes it is nec- 
essary to use a cinder fill when the ground is un- 
suitable to receive the mix directly. Cinders must 
be wet and thoroughly tamped or rolled to form a 
hard surface. In no case should the ground sur- 
rounding the walk or drive fall below the level of 
the cinder fill. Cinders are easily undermined and 
the walk often breaks as a result. 

The blocking off of the concrete will depend 
upon the width of the walk and also upon the pat- 
tern desired. Proper blocking at safe distances is 
desirable in order to prevent continuous cracks 
spreading over long distances in the walk or drive. 
Blocks should be formed by cutting entirely 
through the slab and then filling with dry sand 
floating lightly over the top. Five-foot walks may 
be cut in blocks 5 by 5 feet, and eight-foot walks 
in 8 by 8 or 4 by 4 blocks. Ten-foot walks should 
be cut in 5 by 5 blocks. 

Expansion joints are essential to prevent dam- 
age to the walk itself and to adjacent structures. 
A large slab without expansion joints in front of 
a building will often push out or break off the curb 
of the pavement through this expansion. If laid 
next to a brick wall it will often cause serious dam- 
age to the wall unless proper precaution is taken to 
insert expansion joints at the proper places. It is 
generally best to insert expansion joints at every 
25 or 30 feet of concrete surface. In every case 
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where the concrete lies next to a wall it should be 
protected by a 1-inch layer of felt. Three-quarter- 
inch strips of felt will care for most cases of expan- 
sion in sidewalk strips except for large driveways. 
Wherever a branch walk starts from the main 
walk it is well to insert an expansion joint. In 
order to maintain a smooth surface walk, all such 
joints should be so installed that they will not 
project above the surface of the concrete. 


Finally, the general character of the work should 
bespeak the high quality of the workmanship. In- 
experienced and inefficient cement workers seldom 
make a good job. It requires both skill and expe- 
rience in handling such material to ensure per- 
manency. Money cheapness is often dearly bought 
in replacements and repairs of after years. 

The end of the contract form should contain the 
signatures of the contractor and of the board of 
education members, with the proper witnesses. The 
first copy of the bid and specifications remains in 
the possession of the board of education. A copy 
of this contract and specification is prepared for 
the contractor. Such procedures protect both the 
board of education and the contractor in the per- 
formance of the contract and ensure a better type 
of job and a design that is suited to the needs of the 
individual school. 

The location and design of walks should be de- 
termined only after careful study of traffic needs. 
Walks are often designed or laid out by men who 
know little about the demands of school traffic 
areas. The most common errors are to make such 
walks too narrow to care for the heavy traffic dur- 
ing certain periods of the day or to lay them in 
locations that are not natural lines of movement 
for the pupils. The result is that paths are formed 
across lawns. Unsightly and muddy in wet 
weather, such paths are monuments to the stupid- 
ity. of the individuals who designed the walks. 





How to Apply Lacquer 


The proper methods of applying lacquer are outlined by 
Zoe A. Battu and Theodore W. Quandt writing in a recent 
issue of Buildings and Building Management. It is possible 
in some cases to apply clear lacquer or lacquer enamel over 
varnish or enamel and secure passable results, but it is not 
advisable, according to the authors. Their suggestions are 
as follows: 

In applying clear lacquer or lacquer enamel to either 
wood or metal the best results are obtained by removing 
every trace of any former finish. In either a refinishing 
or a new job the surface should be free of moisture, dirt, 
wax or mineral oil. In removing old finish from floors, 
furniture or woodwork, a remover that contains even a 
trace of wax should not be used. To apply lacquer over an 
old wax finish is an error frequently encountered; this must 
never be done. 


In small or large scale operations the spray gun method 
is the preferred one for applying either clear lacquer or 
lacquer enamel. In small jobs—furniture and limited areas 
—a clear brushing lacquer or lacquer enamel may be used. 
Spraying lacquer should not be used for brush work and 
the work should be done at top speed, for the material 
dries quickly and unless the work is done rapidly and 
expertly there may be difficulty in getting a smooth, even 
surface, in brushing out, and in avoiding brush marks and 
overlapping. 

In 'arge operations brush work is out of the question. 
The only satisfactory method of application here is by the 
use of a spray gun. In spraying it is possible to cover large 
areas quickly and evenly, and there is no necessity for 
going over the work to smooth it out, touch up corners and 
the like. 

Failures with lacquer are due to two things—the use of 
inferior lacquer and improper application. 
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Meeting an ana With 


Motion Pictures 


high place in the field of entertainment and 

is becoming similarly prominent in educa- 

tion, is in the midst of one of its greatest oppor- 
tunities for service. It is being used as a definite 
part of the educational program among the CCC 
camps where it comes in direct contact with more 
than 300,000 young men from all walks of life. 
Here it is looked upon as a common denominator 
—a tool that cultivates the full range of abilities. 
Men enrolled in the CCC camps, which are 
scattered throughout the United States and its 
possessions, represent the greatest assortment of 
abilities, interests and training found in any 
organized group since the soldiers of the World 
War were discharged. Among the members of 
the camps are men with college and university 
degrees, artists, clerical workers, musicians, 


[ine motion picture, which has achieved a 


By ELLSWORTH C. DENT 


Secretary, Bureau of Visual Education, 
University of Kansas 


clowns and scientists, as well as young men of 
limited opportunities who have difficulty reading 
and writing the English language. 

These young men are assembled in groups of 
200 or less and are assigned to various projects. 
The projects include the restoration of places of 
historical interest; the protection and care of 
established recreational centers, parks and for- 
ests. The men are making the United States a 
more interesting and enjoyable place in which to 
live. Their activities and meals are regulated and 
the work is diversified to give the greatest oppor- 
tunities for self-development. 

In connection with this program one essential 
element is that of providing an opportunity for 
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cultural or other educational development. Edu- 
cational advisers are assigned to specified districts 
and are charged with the responsibility of pro- 
viding educational opportunities for those among 
the camps who may desire to improve their train- 
ing for vocations or to widen their avocations. 
The great diversity of interests and capacities of 
the men in the camps places before the educa- 
tional advisers a task that has provoked much 
thought. It is impractical to provide highly 
trained instructors for small groups interested in 
various activities or fields of endeavor. Leaders 
are selected from the ranks and are placed in 
charge of groups that desire to follow special 
lines. Something is also needed to serve as an 
instructional medium for the entire camp. The 
motion picture has been selected as that tool. 
Those who have been responsible for the organ- 
ization of the educational 
program have faced sev- 
eral problems in building a 
suitable motion picture 
service. In the first place 
the most desirable ar- 
rangement would be one 
providing for a projector 
in each camp. Since suffi- 


The motion picture is 
used as a definite part 
of the educational pro- 
gram in CCC camps. 
These are views from 
camps in Glacier Na- 
tional Park. Left, camp 
at Sherburne Lake. 
Above, lunch hour at 
Many Glacier camp. 
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cient funds have not been available to provide this 
equipment, a limited number of projectors have 
been circuited among the camps within specified 
districts. Operators travel with the equipment and 
take care of the details of projection. In the ma- 
jority of the districts, showings of educational 
pictures are arranged once each week, but these 
showings are more or less frequent in concentrated 
or scattered camp areas. 

One of the greatest problems has been that of 
finding enough suitable educational films to supply 
the demand among the camps. Although certain 
film distributors advertise as many as 1,500 to 
2,000 educational films, the truth of the situation 
is that there are probably less than 1,000 reels 
of good educational subjects available and many 
of this limited number are too specialized to fit 
into the general program among the camps. A 
highly specialized subject naturally limits itself 
to the interests of a small group in each camp. 
On the other hand, a subject of general interest 
which may have high educational content and 
interest will instruct a majority of those in each 
camp. There seems to be a definite need for edu- 
cational films that will fit into a general rather 
than a specialized program. 

The selection of projection equipment has been 
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another problem of major importance. Although 
the 16-mm. motion picture fills the need for pro- 
jection in the average school situation, there is 
still more difference of opinion as to whether the 
16-mm. or the 35-mm. equipment would be more 
valuable among the camps. The chief advantage 
offered by the 35-mm. equipment is the possixu. 
ity of adding variety to the educational programs 
by supplementing the heavier subjects with 
lighter reels, even including an occasional comedy. 


Must Not Overload the Pupil 


There may be more justification for this than 
is apparent upon first consideration. Few edu- 
cators who use motion pictures for educational pur- 
poses would think of using more than two reels 
of educational pictures at one showing. If too 
much material is shown at one time, those who 
see the pictures will not retain definite impres- 
sions. Instead, they will have a mixture of ideas 
that may be quickly forgotten. The preceding 
remark refers to films of high educational con- 
tent that are not presented in narrative form. 

An exception is found in the Chronicles of 
American Photoplays which are historically ac- 
curate but which are built around dramatic epi- 
sodes in the early history of the United States. 
Such subjects can be three or four reels in length 
and can hold the interest of the group through- 
out. Furthermore, the dramatization of events 
seems to leave a more indelible impression than 
does a more formal presentation of facts. 

In the case of the highly educational subjects 
of one and two reels, a little variety in the form 
of travelogues, cartoons, news reels or other 
“shorts” might well serve as the spice of the pro- 
gram, without detracting from the educational 
value of more serious reels. At the present time 
there are not many 16-mm. variety subjects avail- 
able, but it should not be difficult to secure re- 
duction prints of 35-mm. subjects for an educa- 
tional program of such magnitude. 

The comparison of merits of sound and silent 
motion pictures has required careful considera- 
tion. No doubt there are many silent pictures that 
are as valuable as they would be if accompanied 
by sound. On the other hand, reports from oper- 
ators in charge of projection among the various 
camps indicate that their audiences have a rather 
strong preference for the sound films. Here again 
the choice may be attributed somewhat to the 
widely diversified interests of the groups. 

It is possible that some members of the groups 
may not be able to read the projected titles 
quickly or to follow the central theme of the pic- 
ture, while those who have had more thorough 
early training have no difficulty. Those who have 
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such difficulties would be better able to listen to 
the explanation of a picture than to follow the 
silent picture with inserted titles. 

While the motion picture has certain limita- 
tions, it seems to be less limited in possibilities 
than any other form of educational medium. 
Books are valuable and the library service pro- 
vided for the use of the CCC camps is exceedingly 
important to those who enjoy and derive benefit 
from reading. Lectures on general and special 
topics interest many who may not be especially 
interested in reading. Organized groups under 
the direction of leaders become intensely inter- 
ested in certain educational activities or projects. 
All interests, however, become more nearly com- 
mon at the showings of the motion pictures. 

A glance at one of the major objectives of the 
educational program among the CCC camps more 
than justifies the application of the motion pic- 
ture to the educational program. One of the 
paragraphs in ‘‘A Handbook for the Educational 
Advisers” states: 

“The basic note in providing a program of in- 
struction and imparting instruction will be that 
of returning to the normal workaday world, upon 
completion of the emergency relief project, citi- 
zens better equipped mentally and morally for 
their duties as such and with a better knowledge 
of the government under which they live and of 
all that government means.” 


Results Will Be Interesting to Watch 


It is easily within the realm of the motion pic- 
ture to bring into each camp a thorough and 
correct impression of the various functions of 
government, quite as easy as it is to portray the 
functions of scientific discovery or of the processes 
of nature. The motion picture, through the use of 
the animated cartoon, can give life to the inani- 
mate. The abstract may be clarified by pictorial 
presentation. The interdependence of life and in- 
dustry may be illustrated simply and clearly. All 
life forms may be illustrated in an understandable 
manner. Carefully produced motion picture rec- 
ords of CCC achievements, shown among the 
camps, may build an enviable esprit de corps. 

Experimentation in the application of the mo- 
tion picture to educational problems has shown 
conclusively that it can perform certain educa- 
tional duties better than any other medium. The 
application of the motion picture to the educa- 
tional program among the CCC camps becomes, 
therefore, even more logical than the use of any 
other scientific information or apparatus. It will 
be interesting to watch the results, which prom- 
ise to boost the motion picture even higher than 
its present prominent place in educational work. 
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School Bus Ownership Gives Better 


Service at Lower Cost 


By HOWARD A. FINCH 


Research Fellow, Stanford University 


MAJOR item of cost in consolidated school 
A districts is that of transportation. Another 
item of equal importance is that of protec- 

tion and service. 

School patrons and taxpayers are entitled, if at 
all, to have their children transported to school 
and home again with the greatest amount of pro- 
tection and comfort possible at a minimum of ex- 
pense. 

Cost, protection and service, therefore, become a 
first consideration for boards of education in deter- 
mining a policy to be adopted in matters of school 
transportation. 

Three years ago a school board in a Panhandle 
town in Texas came to the conclusion that it could 
own and operate its busses more cheaply than un- 
der the contract system which had always been the 
practice previous to that time. The superintendent 
had sent questionnaires to several neighboring 
schools beforehand in an effort to determine the 
practice and experience of others in this venture. 
The response was both for and against ownership, 
so the matter was finally decided in favor of owner- 
ship upon faith, and upon the insistence of the 
superintendent, who was 
confident that greater 
protection and better 
service could be rendered 
in the matter of transpor- 
tation, and that over a 
period of years consider- 
able reduction in costs 
could be effected. There- 


nal cost of the six busses, so that the expense for 
the first year was of course in excess of the $10,000 
allowed in the original budget on a contract basis. 

Table I is a study of the itemized and total cost 
of operating each of the six busses and shows the 
grand total operating cost, including salaries, to 
be $3,284.28 the first year. This makes a total ex- 
penditure for the first year of $12,613.68, which 
is an excess of expenditure for the first year of 
$2,613.68 over the original budget estimate under 
the contract system. However, the saving shows 
up in the years that follow. 

Table II is a study of the itemized and total cost 
of operating each of the six busses, and shows the 
grand total operating cost to be $3,548.81 the sec- 
ond year. This table reveals the fact that repairs 
and miscellaneous items cost more the second year 
than the first, but gasoline was cheaper during the 
second year. Consequently, the total operating cost 
during the second year was only $264.53 greater 
than during the first year, the salaries remaining 
practically the same for the first and second year. 
Also, the fleet covered nearly three thousand more 
miles the second year than the first, which tends to 


Three years ago the superintendent of schools in a Panhandle 
town of Texas decided that better transportation service could 
be rendered by ownership than by operating under contract. Six 





upon, six busses were 
purchased, all of the same 
make, which cost $1,- 
554.90 each, delivered, or 
a total of $9,329.40 for 
the six busses. 

The budget which a 
few weeks earlier had 
been adopted allowed 
$10,000 for the year ona 
contract basis. This was 
approximately the origi- 


busses were purchased at a total cost of $ 9,329.40. T otal oper- 

ating expense for the three years cluding drivers’ salaries was 
$9,714.96, making a total expenditure for the three years of 
$19,044.36. Assuming that it would have cost $10,000 a 
year under the contract system, the total cost would have been 
$30,000. Deducting the actual cost of $19,044.36 from the 
possible $30,000, a saving of $10,955.64 waseffected, 1m ad- 
dition to providing greater comfort and safety for the pupils 
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equalize the cost per mile for the two-year period. 
Table III is a study of the itemized and total 
cost of operating each of six busses for the third 
year and shows the grand total to be $2,881.87 
which is less than for either of the two preceding 
years. This decrease was due mainly to decreased 
salaries. Exclusive of salaries, the operating cost 
for the third year was $92.59 more than for the 
first year, and $81.64 less than for the second year. 
However, a comparison of Tables II and III re- 
veals the fact that the mileage was four thousand 
less during the third year than during the second, 
thus accounting for the reduced expenditure the 
third year, as the cost per mile was the same. 


Busses Kept in Good Condition 


The latter fact is also accounted for since the 
busses were all overhauled during the summer of 
the second year and the cost charged against the 
second year’s account, whereas the benefits there- 
from were carried over to the third year. Never- 
theless, this all seems to indicate that the busses 
were well cared for and in good condition. They 
have, no doubt, one to three more years of practical 
service in them. 

The total operating expense for the three years, 
including drivers’ salaries, was $9,714.96. Add 
to this the original cost of the busses which was 
$9,329.40 and the total outlay for transportation 
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for the three years is $19,044.36. Assuming that 
it would have cost $10,000 for each of the three 
years under the contract system, it would have cost 
$30,000 for the three years. Deducting the actual 
cost of $19,044.36 from the $30,000, we find that 
a saving of $10,955.64 was effected by owning 
and operating the busses under the management of 
the school board. 


Speed Limit of Busses Is Fixed 


Even though cheaper contracts might have been 
obtained for the second and third years, which is 
probable because of the depression, it is plainly 
evident that several thousand dollars were saved 
by the system of ownership. Furthermore, the six 
busses are in good condition although in their 
fourth year of service. 

It is also plainly evident that the service from 
the standpoint of comfort and safety was far su- 
perior to that which would have been given under 
the contract system, if one can judge what would 
have been by what was when the contract system 
was in operation. For the most part, makeshift 
vehicles were used under the contract system, 
which were more or less unsightly, uncomfortable 
and unsafe. The new busses were equipped with 
good bodies, dual wheels at the rear, heaters and 
speed governors which reduced the speed danger 
to a minimum. These were adjusted to prevent 





TABLE I—ITEMIZED AND TOTAL COST OF OPERATING EACH Bus, AND GRAND TOTAL OF ALL BussEs, 1930-31 
(FIRST YEAR) 











Cost per Drivers’ Miscellaneous Cost of Cost of Total 
Busses Mileage Mile’ Salaries and Repairs Gasoline Oil Cost’ 
No. 1 9,114 $0.017 $1,125" $ 30.42 $119.37 $12.31 $1,287.10 
No. 2 9,524 0.018 225 39.40 118.66 © 13.27 396.33 
No. 3 6,879 0.020 225 24.95 106.85 9.55 366.35 
No. 4 8,733 0.022 225 59.25 123.80 12.31 420.36 
No. 5 9,356 0.017 225 16.15 120.70 12.07 373.92 | 
No. 6 12,717 0.016 225 35.82 161.77 17.63 440.22 | 
Total 56,323 $0.018 $2,250 $205.99 $715.15 $77.14 $3,284.28 | 


1Excluding salaries. 
“General supervisor's salary who also drove one of the busses. 
5Including salaries. 








TABLE II—ITEMIZED AND TOTAL CosT OF OPERATING EACH Bus, AND GRAND TOTAL OF ALL BussEs, 1931-32 
(SECOND YEAR) 











Cost per Drivers’ Miscellaneous Cost of Cost of Total | 
Busses Mileage Mile’ Salaries and Repairs Gasoline Oil Cost® 
No. 1 9,747 $0.022 $ 225 $ 90.52 $120.18 $12.56 $ 448.26 
No. 2 10,480 0.018 1,125° 55.97 123.81 16.74 1,321.52 | 
No. 3 7,320 0.022 225 54.13 98.27 11.22 388.62 | 
No. 4 8,327 0.021 315 50.45 112.61 18.30 496.36 | 
No. 5 11,884 0.016 225 46.85 125.77 17.33 414.95 | 
No. 6 11,411 0.022 225 104.98 130.77 18.35 479.10 | 
Total 59,169 $0.020 $2,340 $402.90 $711.41 $94.20 


1Excluding salaries. 
2General supervisor's salary who also drove one of the busses. 
%Including salaries. 


$3,548.81 | 
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TABLE I1I—ITEMIZED AND TOTAL Cost OF OPERATING EACH BUS, AND GRAND TOTAL OF ALL BUSSES, 1932-33 
(THIRD YEAR) 











Drivers’ Miscellaneous Cost of Total 

Busses Mileage Cost per Mile’ Salaries and Repairs Gasoline Cost of Oil Cost 
| No. 1 9,431 $0.020 $ 180 $ 70.97 $112.85 $13.78 $ 377.60 
| No. 2 10,558 0.015 855° 32.23 119.12 11.52 1,017.87 
No. 3 10,094 0.017 180 56.08 103.02 12.87 351.97 
No. 4 7,189 0.031 180 91.77 119.80 12.68 404.25 
| No. 5 9,373 0.017 180 50.88 100.82 14.09 345.79 
No. 6 8,510 0.024 180 76.06 116.80 11.53 384.39 
Total 55,155 $0.020 $1,755 $377.99 $672.41 $76.47 $2,881.87 


1Excluding salaries. 
“General supervisor’s salary who also drove one of the busses. 
Including salaries. 





a speed in excess of thirty-five miles per hour. 

This fact calls to mind an amusing incident in 
which a group of parents who were disgruntled 
over a matter of transfer thought to add weight 
to their argument by charging that the driver on 
their route had been guilty of making forty-five 
to fifty miles per hour. They gave as evidence the 
report of a neighbor who said he had been forced 
to make that speed in order to pass this particular 
bus. Also, one pupil reported having watched the 
speedometer mount to the foregoing figure while 
riding in the bus. The superintendent thanked 
the group for this information, stating that the 
motors were equipped with governors which had 
cost an extra $17.50 each and were adjusted to a 
maximum of thirty-five miles per hour; that, if 
these governors were not doing what they were 
intended to do, he would compel the dealer to rem- 
edy the matter. The superintendent also promised 
to give this bus a thorough road test the next 
morning. Before the spokesman for the group left 
for home that afternoon, he remarked that evi- 
dently he was mistaken and suggested that the 
matter be dropped. 


Transportation Supervisor Employed 


However, the superintendent and the supervisor 
tested the bus over a stretch of two or three miles 
of good road and were unable to make the bus 
exceed a thirty-three-mile speed. This is a forcible 
argument that parents and taxpayers often actu- 
ally receive a protection and a service of which 
they do not even dream. 

Ownership, however, is not advised without 
making adequate provision for maintenance and 
upkeep. In the district above referred to, which 
consisted of 200 square miles, a transportation 
supervisor was hired to drive one of the busses and 
to supervise and service all the others. He gave his 
full time to caring for the entire fleet, and was 
directly responsible to the superintendent. Careful 
regulations were prepared and posted in the busses 
and safety meetings were held at intervals in the 


superintendent’s office. In this way safety, service 
and comfort were kept at a maximum. The old 
maxim of “a stitch in time saves nine” seems to 
have been proved by the results. 

It is interesting to note that during the three 
years each bus traveled, on the average, a distance 
greater than around the earth, yet not a single 
casualty was reported—another forcible argument 
in favor of child protection and for properly su- 
pervised ownership of school busses. 





Summer School Enrollment and Cost 


America’s summer school population has increased nearly 
four times in less than twenty years, according to the U. S. 
Office of Education in a recently released account of one of 
its statistical studies. 

Nineteen years ago, in the year 1915, there were only 
83,234 students enrolled to take college work in institutions 
of higher learning throughout the United States. Last 
summer’s estimated enrollment in colleges and universities 
was 319,000. 

The peak summer school enrollment in the United States 
was reached in 1932, when 414,390 persons took some sort 
of college work. 

The office of education gives summer school enrollments 
in colleges and universities from 1915 to 1932 as follows: 
1915, 83,234; 1916, 89,438; 1918, 78,059; 1920, 132,849; 
1922, 220,311; 1924, 278,125; 1926, 340,461; 1928, 382,766; 
1930, 388,006; 1932, 414,390; 1933 (estimated) 319,000. 

“Sumer schools are for the most part self-sustaining, and 
the student pays full costs since no appropriations are pro- 
vided for carrying on such work,” reports Dr. Walter J. 
Greenleaf, U. S. Office of Education specialist in higher 
education. 

“Often persons are admitted as auditors to summer 
school courses or to occasional lectures without credit upon 
payment of the regular tuition fee,” says Doctor Greenleaf. 
“They receive certain privileges of the campus, buildings 
and summer events. At small additional cost excursions 
are frequently arranged during the summer session to ac- 
quaint students with local points of interest and historical 
landmarks. 

“Considering only the six weeks’ summer session, tuition 
rates range from $17 to $100, with the most usual charge 
from $30 to $40. If laboratory courses are elected by the 
summer school student there will be an additional fee of a 
few dollars. .. . Board and room are the largest items.” 
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Controlling Food Costs in Schools 


By ALBERT E. IDELL 


Food Accountant, Cafeteria Department, 


F WE are to believe the assurances of the men 
who are presently managing our national 
economy, we are entering a period of gradually 

increasing costs for the necessities of life. Food- 
stuffs, particularly, are the subjects of marketing 
agreements, production controls, processing taxes 
and other devices, al! conducive to increased prices, 
many of them particularly designed to achieve that 
purpose. 

How are we, who are engaged in the prepara- 
tion and merchandising of food, to regulate our 
business so that we may maintain a proper rela- 
tion between selling prices and mounting food 
costs ? 

The solution, of course, is the installation of a 
system of accounting that provides for a perpetual 
inventory and food cost control. It is surprising 
that the use of such a system is not more general. 

Food cost control, which includes perpetual in- 
ventory, does more than provide accurate, periodi- 
cal figures of the cost of raw materials entering 
into production; it affords a complete accounting 
for foodstuffs from the time of receipt to ultimate 
sale. It acts as a deterrent against theft and waste 
by providing from day to day an itemized account 


FOOD COST RECORD 
Week ending "'/7_ _1954 


Board of Public Education, Philadelphia 


of daily needs. Its results indicate unusual varia- 
tions in costs that may be caused by cash pecula- 
tions or failure to collect properly for foods sold 
over the counter. 


Briefly stated, the term food cost control may be 
applied to any accounting method whereby a rec- 
ord is kept of the amount of various food supplies 
used daily and the immediate reduction of the book 
inventory value by this amount. The total value 
of the food used daily may then be compared with 
the sales for each corresponding day. For compar- 
ative purposes, this relation between the daily cost 
of food consumed and daily sales is always ex- 
pressed in terms of percentage. 

In its practical application, it not always 
feasible to make a daily credit against inventory 
for goods consumed, and these credits may be ac- 
cumulated and recorded upon a weekly basis. In 
this manner the cost of food for any week should 
be available at the end of that week. 

The percentage figure which represents the pro- 
portion of the weekly cost of foods consumed to the 
weekly sales may be called the weekly food cost 
percentage. The average of weekly food cost per- 
centages over a longer period of operation may be 
-alled the to-date food cost 
percentage. The to-date per- 
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I have certain fixed ex- 











Fig. 1. Weekly food cost record. 





penses that vary little from 
month to month. These in- 
clude administrative sala- 



































NOWINGLY, No! but how simple to commit 
this crime by paying too little regard to one of 
the most important specifications of all—the toilet 
bowl. 

You have eliminated cross connections in bath- 


tubs, lavatories and other fixtures ... but in the 


toilet bowl, the worst offender of all, have you Play safe. Don’t hold this bag of responsibility, 
taken steps to safeguard your buildings? Are you knowingly. The facts are available—clear, simple, 
taking for granted that mechanical methods pro- unmistakable. ‘‘Civilization’s Greatest Menace”’ 
vide sufficient margin of safety against back siphon- shows the way to safety through the specification 
age—pure water pollution—diseases—or that failure **Siphon Proof,”’ the greatest advancement in toilet 
to function as a result of human carelessness bowl design in a decade. Write for complete details 
absolves you from blame. today. 


NOTE: Architects may specify the ‘Siphon 
Proof Bowl Design” for any make of top supply 
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PATENTED howl... the Siphon Proof Bowl Design feature 


SIPHON - 4 vole] a 


BOW 


is open for license to all manufacturers whose 
products are sold through Licensed Master 
Plumbers. 










GET THE FACTS 


Write today 


The John Douglas Co., 


The Siphon Proof Bow! Design may 
be incorporated under Douglas 
license in any “‘top supply’ bowl 
(only bow! to have approval of sani- 
tary codes.) Non-mechanical, noth- 
ing hidden, no movable parts. The 
Siphon Proof Bowl is not only suffi- 


cient in itself to eliminate cross 





connections, but provides added 
assurance when used with any me- 
chanical check valve or siphon Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. C18 
preventer. 
Please forward at once copy of **Civilization”® 
Greatest Menace”’ explaining in detail hoy 


The JOHN DOUGLAS Company | cow cinnections °°! Dee imine 


Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures 


Cincinnati. O. a 
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6/4 STOREROOM REQUISITION 


By_E. Jones Date_11-—5-—34 








Approved by_N. M. Cross, 


























Manager. 
Item ar Price Value 
a - . U alia 
| Tomato Puree #10 4 | Al 1\64 | 
Peaches +'s #24 | 4 16 64 | 
1 Ham on) 203 2\00 | 
4/28 | 
| 











Fig. 2. Storeroom requisition. 

ries and clerical assistance, $500 or 5 per cent; 
general operating expenses, $300 or 3 per cent; 
reserves for equipment replacement, insurance, 
etc., $400 or 4 per cent. 

My pay roll, which might be cut slightly if sales 
decrease sharply, averages $3,000 or 30 per cent. 

My maximum food cost may be $5,800 or 58 per 
cent. 

Allowing a 3 per cent margin of safety, I shall 
endeavor to maintain a 55 per cent food cost, so 
long as I can retain my present volume of sales. 

In such a calculation the individual lunchroom 
manager must remember that the percentages are 
predicated upon sales. A 20 per cent decrease in 
sales would increase tremendously the relative per- 
centages of all expenses except food cost, which 
should maintain the same proportion to sales, and 
a 55 per cent food cost would then result in a loss. 

Closely related to the problem of food cost ac- 
counting is the subject of menu planning from a 
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food cost basis. It requires a separate study that 
includes the computation of costs of the various 
recipes used, standardization upon those formulas 
that are within the desired margin of cost, and 
control of portions. 

In planning a method of food cost control con- 
sideration must be given to the type of operation 
involved and the amount of information that is 
desired, in addition to the gross cost of food and 
perpetual value of inventory, which form the im- 
mediate functions of the systems. 

Let us imagine, for example, a large school in 
which several forms of service are available to the 
children and a separate menu is prepared for the 
teachers at prices varying from those paid by the 
children. Our food cost system could present in- 
formation in such a manner as to show separately 
the costs of these various services. It could be fur- 
ther detailed to show, for example, that food pre- 
pared in the kitchens from raw materials had a 
cost of 32 per cent, while foods resold in the same 
condition as purchased had a cost of 76 per cent. 
It could indicate the daily cost of the various types 
of dishes on the teachers’ menu; separate the cost 
of entrées, vegetables, salads and desserts, and 
ferret out the losses in every detail of operation. 

But let us use a less complex model for outlining 
a practical system of food cost control that could 
be incorporated into any general system of book- 
keeping with the mere addition of several ledger 
accounts and two special forms. We shall imagine 
a school that serves a simple menu—soup, an occa- 
sional meat or fish, hot vegetables, sandwiches and 
homemade desserts as the “manufactured” dishes ; 
milk, cakes, crackers, candies and ice cream, for 
resale. 

For such a school lunch operation the weekly 
food cost record, as suggested in Fig. 1, has been 
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SUMMARY OF WEEKLY OPERATIONS 
























































| Sales Food | % Z Labor % Supplies % | Administra-| % 
“Ss Cost  ! & Expense | tion 

| | | | | 
Week ending_11-9-34 372.59} 193. 75 52 | 108. 05 29| 22.32) 6| 18.99) 5.1 
9-11-34 to_11-2-34 2517. 11) 1336. 58153. y 760. 1330, 2} 161.09) 6.4) 133.40) 5.3 
To Date 2889. 70 1530. 33152. 9 868. is 30 183.41! 6.3) 152.39) 5.2) 
Party given by Spanish class after 2:15 inn. eoeaiine receipts by $11.45 at 
cost of $4.25. 
— - . —— — — wane 7 





Fig. 3. 


Form for recording weekly food cost averages, and their accumulation on a to-date basis. 
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MORE 


Cleaning Power 


PER DOLLAR 


Ues, you can buy cheaper cleaning materials 


than Wyandotte Detergent. But you can't buy 





any more actual cleaning power for your dollar. 
And that's what really counts. * Wyandotte Detergent 
is every ounce active cleaning material. It works quickly 
yet will not harm any surface that water alone cannot 
harm. It gets under the dirt and lifts it off without harm- 
ing the surface being cleaned. * Wyandotte goes further 
because it is a lighter, fluftier powder. Remember that 
you buy cleaning powders by weight but use by 
volume. * Ask your jobber for Wyandotte Detergent 


or write us direct for detailed information today. 








Detergent 





THE J. B. FORD COMPANY «» WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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planned. The imagination and inventiveness of 
the individual manager can readily adapt such a 
basic form for individual conditions. 

This record may be several pages long, depend- 
ing upon the number of items carried in the store- 
room. It may be arranged alphabetically or 
grouped according to use — vegetables separate 
from fruits, condiments from desserts. Personally, 
I see no advantage in the 
latter arrangement; the al- 
phabetical listing seems 
more convenient. Of more 
importance is the desir- 
ability of separating raw 
materials that must be 
processed before they can 
be sold as foods from re- 
sale articles that involve 
no labor cost in prepara- 
tion. 

As a first step in the in- 
ception of a cost account- 
ing system, a physical in- 
ventory should be taken 
of storeroom, kitchen and 
refrigerator stock. The 
number of units of each 
item should then be en- 
tered in Column 2. New 
purchases are made and 
goods are received. During 
the week there will be fur- 
ther purchases. The num- 
ber of units of each item in 
a delivery is entered in 
Column 3, and a total of 
the items in Columns 2 and 
3 represents the number 
of units of each item avail- 
able for use during the week and for which an 
accounting must be made. These totals are listed 
in Column 4. 

We are now ready to begin operations. Before 
starting their labors, the cooks will require spices, 
flour, sugar and other essentials, most of them 
cheap or used in small quantities. A storeroom 
requisition (Fig. 2) is filled in by the first cook. 
A distinctively colored paper slip, in tablet form 
and without printing, can be used for this purpose, 
but the slips should be numbered as used, each 
number being accounted for. 

This initial storeroom requisition should include 
not only the materials stocked in the storeroom, but 
any other items that have been included in inven- 
tory and are already in the kitchen or in the cook’s 
ice box. In addition to the essentials mentioned 
above, these might include cooking oil and extracts. 
These items, used too often or in too small amounts 


questions: 


plate hot? 


Four Questions on Plate 
Lunches 


The custom of serving a plate lunch 
in the school lunchrooms throughout 
the country is almost universal, but one 
cafeteria manager raises the following 


1. Is it as good educationally to 
serve a plate lunch as to allow the child 
to use his own initiative and thereby 
acquire the habit of using the knowl- 
edge gained in science classes? 

2. Is it possible to keep a served 


3. Does the right to select his own 
food make the child happier and secure 
better digestive results? 

4. Can religious and racial food cus- 
toms be taken into consideration? 

The Editors will be glad to receive 
answers to these questions from cafe- 
teria managers who have had actual ex- 
perience in the service of plate lunches. 
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to be continually requisitioned, constitute a major 
problem for day to day food cost averages in 
smaller operations, and tend to make the weekly 
accounting more practical. Charging in one day a 
quart of vanilla, a bag of sugar, or a few pounds 
of spices might cause a food cost variation that is 
not apparent in a weekly food cost average. 

In entering from the storeroom requisition the 
first materials we require, 
it is well to remember 
that these supplies will 
probably last for a long 
period of time and may 
cause our first week’s oper- 
ations to seem too high in 
food cost. The items on 
this, and the storeroom 
requisitions to follow, are 
entered in the proper 
weekly column under the 
“Food Consumed” head- 
ing. At the end of the week 
the total units of each item 
consumed are entered in 
Column 10; these totals, 
subtracted from the fig- 
ures in Column 4, leave as 
a remainder the amounts 
of materials on hand at the 
end of the week. This in- 
ventory is then recorded in 
Column 13. 

The unit cost of materi- 
als, entered from invoices 
in Column 11, may now be 
multiplied by the amounts 
consumed, and the results 
listed in Column 12. It is 
the sum of this column 
which represents the food cost for the week and 
which may be reflected on a percentage basis 
through its division by the amount of sales for the 
period. 

A simple form for recording the weekly food 
cost averages, and for their accumulation on a to- 
date basis, is illustrated in Fig. 3. 

If desired, an additional column may be printed 
on the weekly food cost record to reflect the value 
of the inventory at the end of the week. It would 
not be necessary to make this computation every 
week, but occasionally it would act as a check upon 
the value of the inventory as shown in the general 
ledger. 

The information accumulated upon the weekly 
food cost record may well constitute an entirely 
independent system, devised only to guide the oper- 
ator. In this case the general ledger will probably 


(Continued on page 82) 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST SOUND SYSTEM COVERING THE ENTIRE GROUNDS OF "A CENTURY OF PROGRESS" 


x AN OPPORTUNITY FOR EDUCATORS! 


O SEE and hear the world's largest and finest sound distribution systems, the modern tool for mass education, 
at "A Century of Progress.’ Be sure to inspect the control room equipment of the main public address sys- 
tem in the Hall of Science, manufactured by Electro-Acoustic Products Company. Fine tone quality, sturdiness 
of construction and simplicity of operation are demonstrated conclusively by E. A. P. performance at "A Cen- 


tury of Progress." 
Here are a few of the outstanding installations: 


Control Room, Main System, Wings of a Century 
Hall of Science Belgian Village Tunisian Village Old Heidelberg 
Gulf Refining Co. Exhibit Colonial Village Black Forest Hawaiian Gardens 
H. J. Heinz Exhibit Oid English Village Paris, Inc. Chrysler Building 
General Motors Building Spanish Village and others Haeger Potteries 


Attend our daily exhibition of sound amplification at the Outdoor Theater, Courtyard, Hall of Science. The serv- 
ices of our engineering division are available to you without cost or obligation. Write us for further information 
on a sound system for your school. 


ELECTRO -ACOUSTIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Offices and Factory 213! Bueter Road, Fort Wayne, Indiana 




















NEWI__ | TO THE ALERT 
HOLTZER- EXECUTIVE — 


CABOT | Help Your Teachers 
“EIRE Simplify Color Teaching ! y 





LD FAITHFUL 








Cooperate with your teachers... be sure that Mamma 
Mi you are not putting into their hands materials [==saimas 
E y F that hark back to the hazy, haphazard color methods of yester- 
day. Give them the beautiful, modern Tuned Palet colors of 
A FIRE today and their classes will show: 
@ ACCELERATED PROGRESS 


DETECTOR] @ HIGHER STANDARD OF WORK 


@ CLEARER COLOR UNDERSTANDING 
ee ey ye will eagerly welcome the free sheet, “Simplifies Color 
eaching,”’ illustrati the advantage f the Tune -ale Se 
pee eve: Gabe wit? Ate Qe Mh oein _ pom 8 ing e advantages of the Tuned Palet. Send 


that it will detect a fire and sound an alarm long before ordinary 
methods now in use operate.—So inexpensive that it can be in- 
stalled in all isolated places—attics, basements, storage closets, 
paint and oil rooms, etc., and throughout buildings not equipped 
with a sprinkler system. 

This latest addition to HOLTZER-CABOT fire alarm apparatus 
not only sounds an alarm when the temperature from a fire reaches 
160° F., BUT ALSO OPERATES IF THE TEMPERATURE 
RISES FASTER THAN 20° F. PER MINUTE. This 








@ Crayonex 

@ Crayograph 

@ Kindograph 

@"Prang" Water Colors 
@ ''Prang’ Tempera 

@ "Prang" Powder Tempera 
@ Ambrite 


HOLTZER-CABOT patented Fire Eye unit saves minutes at the @ Freart 
start of a fire when great damage may be averted. @ Excello Squares 
® Pastello 


We cannot list all of the advantages embraced by 
the Fire Eye here, but will gladly send full details 
upon request. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. | | THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities 410-510 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio—200 Fifth Ave., New York 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Hospital Signaling Systems | ESTABLISHED 1835 e "99 YEARS STRONG" 


@ Everyday Art Papers 
All Tuned Palet Products 
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Ice Milling Machines 
Designed for Small Users 


In order to meet the requirements of 
ice users whose requirements are rela- 
tively small, three models of hand oper- 
ated ice milling machines have been 
placed on the market by Harmon Spe- 
cialties Company, division of B. A. 
Hayes & Company, Norfolk, Vt. 

The Table Model and the 
Junior new 


Junior 


Floor Model, two of the 





machines, embody the main features of 
the company’s large electrically driven 
unit, including its gravity feed and 
oiling system. The Midget, the smallest 
of the three new models, also embodies 
these features except that its oil sys- 
tem is conventional. 





Movie Films on "Street 
Safety" Are Released 


Two special and unusual films on 
the subject of “Street Safety”—one 
for primary grades, and the other for 
advanced grades—have been an- 
nounced by Eastman Teaching Films, 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

Prepared with the cooperation of 
the American Automobile Association, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and the National Safety Coun- 
cil, the present the rules of 
safety as fully and as definitely—and 


films 
yet without hazard of any kind—as 
they could be presented by actual dem- 


onstrations. Brief, and to the point, 


aaneneeaiel 


they offer a practical means to impart 
and impress groups with the informa- 
tion so vital to safe conduct on the 
street. 

Although the films are intended pri- 
marily for classroom use, they may be 
used to equally good advantage by 
safety councils, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations and other organizations in- 
terested in the promotion of safety. 

An additional announcement of in- 
terest by Eastman Teaching Films is 
that of a new series of geography films 
on European countries now in the 
course of production. 





Machine for Correcting 
Objective Examinations 


Correcting pupils’ examination pa- 
pers is a time consuming, expensive 
task in most school systems. Recog- 
nizing this, a Pennsylvania school ad- 
ministrator, J. E. Roberts, has de- 
signed a machine to correct mechan- 
ically objective examination papers. 
It is claimed that the machine enables 
the teacher to do two or three hours 
of work in about ten minutes. 

This machine, which is called the 
KreXit, gives a diagnostic record, per- 


EDUCATIONAL MACHINE CD 
iW! MARION 





mits repeated use of test cards, 
makes larger possible and 
gives the results of tests immediate- 


ly, it is stated. 


classes 


The machine is simple in operation. 
Pupils are given KreXit cards and an 
objective test, either standard or pre- 


pared by the teacher. The pupils in- 
dicate what they believe to be the 
correct answer by marking one of the 
several squares allotted to each ques- 
tion. These cards are then placed in 
the machine which indicates the cor- 
rect answers. The examination is 
then scored by the teacher. 

The apparatus is 13 inches long and 
9 inches wide. It is portable and may 
be moved easily. It is manufactured 
by Krexit, Point Marion, Pa. 





Small Electric Buffer 


A small, light electric buffer that 
may be plugged in anywhere has been 
placed on the market by Brian Buffer 
Company, Sidney, Ohio. The buffer is 
designed for polishing sizzling steak 
platters, aluminum casseroles, coffee 
pots and other metal service articles. 





Waterproof Water Paint 
for Masonry or Plaster 


A new type of waterproof water 
paint in colors that may be applied on 
either damp or dry masonry surfaces 
of every description, including fresh 
lime plaster, Keene’s cement, green 
concrete, brick, stone and tile—either 
by brush or spraying, has been an- 
nounced by The Master Builders Co., 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. The 
product is not intended for surfaces 
already treated with an oil paint. 

Colored Masterseal hardens quickly 
and the surface to which it is applied 
may be washed without affecting the 
durability or color of the product, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. The prod- 
uct is for both interior and exterior 
use and it comes ready-mixed in a wide 
assortment of colors. 








A New Chocolate 
Flavored Drink 


Gumpert’s Malted is the name of a 
new chocolate flavored food concen- 
trate that has been placed on the mar- 
ket by S. Gumpert Company, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The product comes in 
powder form and is mixed with milk 
for serving. It may be served with 
hot or cold milk, or as an iced milk 
with ice or ice cream. The product 
contains barley, malt, cane sugar, 
and milk from the fats 
have been removed, and flavoring. 


cocoa which 
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Electricity plays a constantly more important part in the purely 
educational side of modern school life. Public Address Systems expand the scope of a school building’s use- 
fulness—bringing music, radio programs, or speaker’s voice wherever desired. The Audiphone makes possible 
classes for the hard-of-hearing. Modern electrical household appliances give reality to domestic science classes. 


Graybar brings you these products economically and conveniently. 








: Public Address simplifies administration, saves time. Brings 
the principal’s voice into every room. Inter-phones from Graybar are the school’s interior telephone system. 
And fire-alarms, buzzers, lighting, wiring, motors and control help keep school life running smoothly. All these 


products are readily available through a nearby Graybar warehouse. 





3 Enitttainment- 
. The entertainment part of school life cannot be overlooked. 


Again, Public Address Systems make possible the picking up, amplification, and distribution of music from 
orchestra, record, or radio. Sports announcements can be heard everywhere at the stadium clearly and dis- 
tinctly, thanks to this system...Graybar can help you with technical problems on this and 60,000 other electrical 


items. And it backs every product with a reputation for quality that goes back to 1869. — 
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N. E. A. Names Many 
New Officials at Meeting 


A large number of new officials were 
elected at the 1934 meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association, held in 
Washington, D. C., during July. Other 
officers elected, in addition to those 
mentioned on page 3 of this issue, in- 
clude the following vice presidents: 

Assistant Superintendent L. F. Banks, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Harriet H. Gordon, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Mattie S. Doremus, 
Paterson, N. J.; Commissioner of Edu- 
cation E. W. Butterfield, Hartford, 


Conn.; Superintendent C. K. Reiff, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Rae Kemp, 
Kansas City, Kan.; Superintendent 


C. A. Rice, Portland, Ore.; Professor 
Charles Carroll, Providence, R. I.; 
W. D. Nixon, Tucapau, S. C.; Princi- 
pal Caroline S. Woodruff, Castleton 
Normal School, Vermont, and Super- 
intendent Charles E. Hulten, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. Agnes Samuelson, Des 
Moines, Iowa, was elected as the new 
member of the executive committee, 
and A. L. Whittenberg, Springfield, II1., 
as the new trustee. 


New State Directors 


The following were chosen as state 
directors of the association: 

Alabama, J. D. Williams, principal, 
Avondale School, Birmingham; Alas- 
ka, Mr. Bowman, superintendent of 
schools, Douglas; Arizona, J. W. Clar- 
son, Jr., dean, college of education, 
University of Arizona; Arkansas, 
W. E. Phipps, state commissioner of 
education, Little Rock. 

California, T. R. Croad, principal, 
Sierra School, Sacramento; Colorado, 
W. B. Mooney, executive secretary, 
Colorado Education Association, Den- 
ver; Connecticut, Helen T. Collins, 
principal, Ezekiel Cheever School, New 
Haven. 

Delaware, H. V. Holloway, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, 
Dover; District of Columbia, Edith 
Louise Grosvenor, the Iowa Apart- 
ment, Washington. 

Florida, James S. Rickards, execu- 
tive secretary, Florida Education As- 
sociation, Tallahassee. 

Georgia, M. D. Collins, state super- 
intendent of schools, Atlanta. 

Hawaii, Oren E. Long, superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Box 2360, 
Honolulu. 

Idaho, Raymond H. Snyder, presi- 
dent, Albion State Normal School, Al- 


bion; Illinois, John Thalman, principal, 
high school, Waukegan; Indiana, 
Charles O. Williams, secretary, Indi- 
ana State Teachers’ Association, In- 
dianapolis; Iowa, Fred D. Cram, pro- 
fessor of education, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls. 

Kansas, F. L. Schlagle, superintend- 
ent of schools, Kansas City; Kentucky, 
William S. Taylor, dean, college of 
education, University of Kentucky. 

Louisiana, P. H. Griffith, director of 
extension, Louisiana State University. 


Other State Leaders Chosen 


Maine, William B. Jack, superin- 
tendent of schools, Portland; Maryland, 
William Burdick, state supervisor of 
physical education, 7 East Mulberry 
Street, Baltimore; Massachusetts, 
Annie C. Woodward, high school, Som- 
erville; Michigan, E. T. Cameron, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Michigan Education 
Association, Lansing; Minnesota, 
Harry Wahlstrand, 824 Third Street, 
East, Willmar; Mississippi, H. V. 
Cooper, superintendent of _ schools, 
Vicksburg; Missouri, Thomas J. Walk- 
er, associate secretary, Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Columbia; Mon- 
tana, Martin P. Moe, executive secre- 
tary, Montana Education Association, 
Helena. 

Nebraska, George F. Knipprath, 
Omaha Technical High School, 
Omaha; Nevada, Maude Frazier, su- 
perintendent of schools, Las Vegas; 
New Hampshire, Lyle Wilson Ewing, 
teacher, Claremont; New Jersey, Ray- 
mond B. Gurley, principal, Barringer 
High School, Newark; New Mexico, 
Vernon O. Tolle, executive secretary, 
New Mexico Educational Association, 
Santa Fe; New York, H. Claude 
Hardy, superintendent of schools, 
White Plains; North Carolina, T. Win- 
gate Andrews, superintendent of 
schools, High Point; North Dakota, 
L. A. White, superintendent of schools, 
Minot. 

Ohio, William A. Evans, principal, 
Rothenberg Junior High School, Cin- 
cinnati; Oklahoma, M. E. Hurst, presi- 
dent, Tulsa Education Association, 
Tulsa; Oregon, Birdine Merrill, Grade 
Teachers’ Association, Portland. 

Pennsylvania, J. Herbert Kelley, 
secretary, State Education Associa- 
tion, Harrisburg. 

Rhode Island, Charles Carroll, di- 
rector, State Board for Vocational 
Education, State House, Providence. 

South Carolina, A. C. Flora, super- 


intendent of schools, Columbia; South 
Dakota, S. B. Nissen, editor, South 
Dakota Education Association Jour- 
nal, Perry Building, Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee, S. L. Ragsdale, principal, 
Humes High School, Memphis; Texas, 
Rush M. Caldwell, teacher, 2527 Ross 
Avenue, Dallas. 

Utah, James T. Worlton, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Salt Lake 
City. 

Vermont, Carolina S. Woodruff, 
principal, Castleton Normal School, 
Castleton; Virginia, Edith B. Joynes, 
principal, George Washington and 
Robert Gatewood Schools, Norfolk. 

Washington, S. E. Fleming, assist- 
ant superintendent of schools, Seattle; 
West Virginia, W. W. Trent, state su- 
perintendent of schools, Charleston; 
Wisconsin, Blanche M. McCarthy, field 
secretary, Wisconsin Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Madison; Wyoming, H. H. 
Moyer, principal, high school, Rawlins. 





U. of Denver Approved 
by North Central Assn. 


At a meeting of the board of reviews 
of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools held 
in Chicago, in June, the board voted 
unanimously to continue the Univer- 
sity of Denver in the regular high 
standing it has had as a member of 
the association fer more than twenty 
years. This decision came after a thor- 
ough study of the conditions in the 
athletic department, a criticism of 
which had been the reason for placing 
the university on probation. 





County Superintendents 
Attend Summer Course 


Thirty of the 36 county school super- 
intendents in Oregon enrolled for the 
county superintendents’ summer course 
which was sponsored jointly by C. A. 
Howard, state superintendent of public 
instruction, and Dean Alfred E. Pow- 
ers, director of summer sessions for 
the University of Oregon. The sum- 
mer course was held in Portland, July 
16 to 21 and covered material dealing 
with county supervision, county ad- 
ministration, music and art in rural 
schools, community relations, work 
with teachers, and contacts with school 
boards. 
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ALLEN . ffers ATHLETIC towel 





that is breaking 
extra efficiency at no extra | service and economy records in schools 
cost; the only ball-bearing | 
type Noiseless All-Steel | “Or SUPER-GYM towel is designed to withstand the 
‘ _ hard wear given a school towel. Stretching, twisting, rub- 
Safety Track. bing—it defies abuses that break down an inferior towel 
| so quickly. 


Vallen No. 154 Light-Duty 
All-Steel Track is ideally 


This is because the SUPER-GYM hasn't a single weak 
spot. Large in size (20x40), heavy in weight (a full half 


pound), it has two-ply construction, woven tape selvages 


suited to operation of au- and woven tape between each rib of 
ae ' | LOW TOWEL terry. Write for a sample and ex- 
ditorium draperies. COSTS amine real value in a school towel. 


The SUPER-GYM will out- 
i ania wear any comparable 
Inquiries solicited. towel. That's why its cost 


| "in service’ is consider- GEO. Mc ARTHUR & SONS 


ably less. Can be woven 
Baraboo Towel Mills 


with your name and re- 
ordered at no increase in Manufacturers 


VALLEN . INC. price. Find out for yourself, BARABOO : : : : WISCONSIN 


AKRON, OHIO 
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Will Hold Conference 
at Teachers College 


Educators, penologists, psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists and others will par- 
ticipate in a conference to be held at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, on August 10. This conference 
has been called for the purpose of 
studying the educational problems of 
correctional institutions. Meetings will 
be held in the morning, a luncheon- 
meeting will gather at the Men’s Fac- 
ulty Club of Coiumbia University at 
which Warden Lawes of Sing Sing 
Prison will discuss the topic “How a 
Warden Looks at Eaucation,” and Sam 
A. Lewisohn will discuss “The New 
Deal in Prison Policies,” and for the 
afternoon round tables have been set 
up at which five different topics will be 
discussed. 

The evening meeting will consist of 
speeches by Calvin Derrick on the 
topic “Ways and Means of Improving 
Educational Programs in Prisons and 
Reformatories,” and by Dr. William 
E. Grady on “The Relationship of the 
Program of Public Education to the 
Problem of Delinquency.” 

The program for the conference has 
been prepared by Governor Lehman’s 
commission for the study of the edu- 
cational problems of penal institutions 
for youth. Prof. N. L. Engelhardt is 
chairman. 





N. E. A. Forms State 
Legislative Service 


The legislative commission of the 
National Education Association, of 
which Dr. Sidney B. Hall is chairman, 
has recently inaugurated a state school 
legislative reference service. This serv- 
ice, conducted by the research division, 
provides a clearing house of informa- 
tion on state legislation affecting 
schools. The commission hopes thereby 
to help states solve their recurring leg- 
islative problems in a way that will 
benefit education in years to come. 

Annual summaries of legislation, 
bibliographies, and other pertinent and 
useful material to be issued for this 
service will present information from 
authoritative sources. Contacts are es- 
tablished with state departments of 
education, state education associations, 
tax commissions and legislative refer- 
ence bureaus. 

No attempt will be made to draft 


bills, to organize or support any local 
legislative campaign, or to appraise 
legislation proposed or enacted. The 
service does not cover legal decisions 
or opinions interpreting school laws. 

Material distributed to date for this 
service includes: (1) “State School 
Legislation, 1933,” Educational Re- 
search Service Circular No. 5, May, 
1934; (2) “School Legislation in 1933,” 
mimeographed press release; (3) 
“Education and Its Public Financing 
in the United States,” table prepared 
for Tax Research Foundation; (4) 
“State School Legislation — Bibliog- 
raphy: Important Publications Issued 
Since January 1,1934,” mimeographed, 
July, 1934. 





School Business Topics 
on N. Y. Program 


Public addresses and round table 
conferences on timely topics will be a 
feature of the Schoolmart exposition 
and conference of the National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Business Offi- 
cials to be held August 15 to 24, in- 
clusive, in New York City. 

For the first five days the program 
is in the hands of a special committee 
appointed by the Joint Committee of 
Teachers’ Organizations and will cover 
various problems attendant upon high 
schools, elementary schools, vocational 
as well as junior high schools and eve- 
ning schools. The last days will be 
devoted to convention meetings and 
round table conferences of members 
and guests of the N. A. P. S. B. O. 

Meetings as well as the exposition 
will be held in the Port Authority Com- 
merce Building, New York City. 

Among the subjects and assign- 
ments for round table conferences are 
selection, purchase, storage and dis- 
tribution of public school supplies; 
economic and efficient maintenance of 
the school plant; the efficient school 
cafeteria; the need for a national test- 
ing laboratory for school materials, 
equipment and supplies; buying text- 
books for the schools; proper treat- 
ment of schoolroom floors and how to 
maintain them; supply problems in the 
smaller city; causes and prevention of 
accidents in the schools; economic 
equipment for visual education; effi- 
ciency and safety in the transportation 
of school children; financing the school 
building in the future; scientific light- 
ing of the schoolroom; federal aid for 


schools; sound system for the handling 
of pupils’ funds in the high schools; 
sources and protection of school funds; 
modern problems in the construction of 
school buildings, and state aid for 
education. 





M. |. T. Will Offer 
New Five-Year Course 


A new departure in technological 
training to meet a growing demand for 
engineers with a thorough understand- 
ing of the social and economic impli- 
cations of their profession was an- 
nounced recently by President Karl T. 
Compton in a statement that Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology will 
offer a new five-year course which will 
include advanced studies in the social 
sciences and economics. 

The new course, which in no way 
affects the institute’s regular four-year 
courses in science and engineering, has 
just been approved by the faculty and 
the corporation. It will be offered next 
autumn in nearly all the professional 
fields of the institute’s curriculum. 





U. of Chicago Press and 
D. C. Heath Join Forces 


A joint publishing agreement cover- 
ing a series of eighty-five language 
textbooks between the University of 
Chicago Press and D. C. Heath and 
Company of Boston, has been an- 
nounced by the University of Chicago. 
Under the arrangement D. C. Heath 
and Company will take over the dis- 
tribution and sales of the books al 
ready issued and undertake the future 
expansion of the enterprise, with the 
editorial cooperation of the University 
Press. The books will bear the joint 
imprint of the two concerns, and will 
be known as “The Heath-Chicago Lan- 
guage Series.” 





U. of Oregon Will Train 
Emergency Supervisors 


The University of Oregon has been 
designated as the training center for 
emergency education supervisors for 
the states of Washington, Montana, 
Idaho and Oregon. An eight-day train- 
ing program is scheduled for the 
month of August. 
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| Keeping School Doors 





Your 


(Convert 


MICROSCOPE into a 
M ICRO- PROJECT OR a new time and labor saving device can be provided at 


a cost which in the long run is insignificant. During the 


necessarily be 
Model B 


Micro-Projector which can be used with any standard 


Secause present day education must 


economical, B & L have designed this new 


micre scope 


The instrument is extremely convenient and simple to 
operate. The microscope is placed on the stage of the 
projector, the prism reflector cap attached to the eye- 
piece, the high intensity automatic electric arc illumina- 
tor focused and a clear vivid image is presented to the 


ent ire class. 


Because the microscope is always in an upright position, 
living specimens can be projected with minimum prepa- 
ration. 

For further information on the B & L 
Projector write to Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 


689 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Bausch & Lomb 


} 





Model B Micro- | 
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THE RIXSON 

DOOR STAY 

AND HOLDER 
NO 38 














@ When schools re-open in the fall, 


summer overhauling install Rixson No. 38 Door Stay 
and Holder on all exterior doors. 

Double economy will result—First, doors will be 
held open without effort, or strain, or attention on the 
part of teachers—Second, hurrying pupils will not ruin 
hinges and run up replacement costs by throwing doors 
open against brick reveals, back against the jamb, or 
against inflexible chains and stops. It is this second 
economy which in the long run will do much to pay for 
the cost of the installation. 

Rixson No. 38 holds doors when a small thumb piece 
is twisted into place. No. 39, however, holds auto- 
matically when the door is pushed back. Specify Rixson, 
of course, to be sure you get the spring effect of the 


curved phosphor bronze arms. 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
4450 Carroll Avenue Chicago, III. 
New York Office: 2034 Webster Ave. 
Philadelphia Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Tr 5 
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R. F. C. Will Make Loans 
to Pay Back Salaries 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, under authority of Act 417 ap- 
proved by congress on June 19, has been 
authorized to make loans to school dis- 
tricts to meet unpaid teachers’ salaries 
due July 1, 1934. The various federal 
reserve banks have a supply of the 
preliminary application blanks, which 
are classified as 7-119 A—5 M—B32713- 
6-28-34. 

The total of these loans shall not 
exceed $75,000,000 and will be based 
on a maximum period of five years. 
Adequate security must be furnished. 
Local banks will be held responsible 
for 20 per cent of possible loss from 
such loans. 





Rental Library for 
Sound Film Established 


Establishment of a 16-mm. sound- 
on-film rental library with branches 
already opened in various key cities 
is announced by Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago. Approximately a hun- 
dred 400-foot reels from Educational 
Film Corporation and other producers 
are now available in the library. 

Branch libraries have been estab- 
lished in Altoona, Pa.; Denver; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del.; Balti- 
more; New York City; Philadelphia; 
Providence, R. I.; Chicago; San Fran- 
cisco, and Hollywood, Calif. 





Louisiana Schools 
Look to a Better Day 


Acting on the recommendations of 
the Louisiana Tax Reform Commis- 
sion and state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, T. H. Harris, the 
current session of the Louisiana legis- 
lature has passed constitutional 
amendments which point to a better 
day for the schools of the state. The 
amendments provide: 

1. That a minimum educational pro- 
gram for the state with average an- 
nual salaries of $1,000 for white teach- 
ers and proportionate allowances for 
other items included in the set-up be 
inaugurated. 

2. That the support of the schools 
be adjusted in such a manner that the 
state will supply approximately two- 


thirds of this minimum cost and the 
parishes (counties) will supply the 
other one-third. In the past the order 
has been reversed. The state has sup- 
plied about one-third of the cost and 
the parishes have supplied the other 
two-thirds. 

3. That a parish wishing to main- 
tain a higher standard of schools than 
is included in the minimum program 
may do so by voting special taxes not 
to exceed five mills on the assessed 
value of property in the parish. 

4. That the state school fund be di- 
vided into two parts and distributed 
as follows: Three-fourths of the money 
will be apportioned to the parishes on 
the basis of the number of educables 
in the several parishes. The other one- 
fourth will be used by the state board 
of education as an equalization fund 
to aid the poorer parishes in maintain- 
ing the minimum program without the 
necessity of voting any of the special 
taxes permitted in parishes that wish 
to maintain a program better than the 
required minimum. 

In order to make this program effec- 
tive, it is necessary that the state 
school fund be increased to $10,000,000. 
The legislature has provided new 
sources of revenue to care for the in- 
crease in the state school fund, exemp- 
tion from taxation of homesteads up 
to $2,000 in value, and state assump- 
tion of parish road bonds. The first 
receipts from the new taxes will be 


Sept. 3-6—American Public Health Associ- 
ation, Pasadena, Calif. 


24-26—New York State Council of 


Sept. 
New 


City and Village Superintendents, 
York City. 

Oct. 5-6—Colorado Education Association, 
Durango. 

Oct. 8-11—National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, Washington, D. C 

Oct. 10-11—Education Congress, 
burg, Pa. 

Oct. 15-16—Washington Education Associ- 
ation, Spokane and Walla Walla. 

Oct. 18-19—Indiana State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis. 

Oct. 18-19—Washington Education Associa- 
tion, Wenatchee and Yakima. 

Oct. 22-23—-Washington Education Associ- 
ation, Centralia and Longview. 


Oct. 24-27—Nebraska State Teachers Asso- 


Harris- 


ciation district meetings: Dist. 1, Lin- 
coln; Dist. 2. Omaha; Dist. 3, Norfolk; 
Dist. 4, North Platte; Dist. 5, McCook; 


Dist. 6, Chadron. 
Oct. 25-26—Washington Education Associ- 
ation, Bellingham, Seattle and Tacoma. 
Oct. 25-27—West Virginia State Educa- 
tion Association, Parkersburg. 


Coming Meetings 


divided between the school fund and 
the homestead exemption fund as fol- 
lows: The state school fund will re- 
ceive 35 per cent of money, and the 
homestead exemption fund will receive 
65 per cent. When the state school 
fund reaches $10,000,000 the schools 
will cease to share the new money. 

The new plan of distribution de- 
pends on the action of the people at 
the polls in the November election 
when the constitutional amendments 
will be placed before the voters for 
approval. Regardless of whether or 
not the constitutional amendments 
pass, the schools will gain materially 
in the amount of money available for 
their support. 





U. of M. Selected as 
Federal Training Center 


Announcement has been made by 
Dean F. B. Mumford of the Missouri 
College of Agriculture, that the Uni- 
versity of Missouri is one of the insti- 
tutions selected by the federal emer- 
gency relief administration as a train- 
ing center for rural public welfare 
workers during the coming year. Ac- 
cording to the plan, the relief admin- 
istration will send the quota of stu- 
dents to the University of Missouri in 
addition to the ones which will be sent 
by the Missouri Relief Commission. 


Oct. 25-27—Utah Education Association, 
Salt Lake City. 

Oct. 26-27—Maryland State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Baltimore. 

Nov. 1-3—Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Topeka, Salina, Hays, 
Dodge City, Hutchinson, and Chanute. 

Nov. 1-3—Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
Milwaukee, 

Nov. 1-3—Minnesota Education Association, 
Minneapolis. 

Nov. 8-10—Arizona Teachers Association, 
Phoenix. 

Nov. 8-10—-Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City. 

Nov. 8-10—Colorado Education Association, 
Denver, Pueblo and Grand Junction. 
Nov. 25-28—South Dakota Education As- 

sociation, Huron. 

Nov. 27-30—Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, Richmond. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 1—Texas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Galveston. 

Dec. 5-8—American Vocational Association, 
Pittsburgh. 

Dec. 19-21—New York State Association of 
District Superintendents, New York City. 

Dec. 26-28—Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, Harrisburg. 
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NEW FEATURES MAKE 
FENCE LAST Yeats longer 


New improvements in engi- 
neering and construction, 
without adding anything to 
the price, make Continental 
fence an outstanding fence 
value. Just look at a few of 
these new visible value fea- 
tures: Heavier and stronger H- 
section line posts; new 7-inch 
long top rail coupling that 
fits inside as well as outside; 


CONTINENTAL 


new tension locking pin that 
eliminates all bolts and nuts 
in holding fabric to terminal 
posts; 20 to 50% more fabric 
ties—and all rust proof; im- 
proved pivot type hinges that 
insure perfect operation of 
gates without any mainte- 
nance. Write for new catalog 
with proof of lower fence 
cost per year of service. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 
Dept. NS Kokomo, Indiana 
Manufacturers of Billets, Rods, Wire 
Barbed Wire, Nails; Chain-Link, "Lawn, 


Farm and Poultry Fence and Gates; 
Black, Galvanized, Galvannealed and 





Be FENCE ee 


Roofing; (also “‘Seal of Quality”’ 
© roofing) and kindred products. 


wt bo Gum meer 


4 SpecialCoated Sheets; Galvanized 














The New Econo-Rim China 
Saves 36% in Table Space 


This unusual space economy is made possible by a simple, 
yet radical, departure from conventional china design; 
namely, a smaller rim. Most of the total area of every 
piece of Econo-Rim is actual usable food space. 

As a result, trays are less crowded—easier to handle. 
Tables do not look cluttered and are, therefore, more 
pleasing in appearance. And the smaller over-all dimen- 
sions of the Econo-Rim actually make the portions look 
larger. 


Cuts Replacement Costs 


Like all Syracuse China, the Econo-Rim body is extremely 
dense and sturdy. Breakage is unusually low. And the pat- 
tern, being under a hard glaze, cannot fade or wear off. 

The Econo-Rim patterns, most of them of simple design, 
are very attractive. Against the famous warm Adobe body, 
they form an unusually interesting background for any food. 

See the Econo-Rim at your dealer's. Or write for free 
booklet. The Onondaga Pottery Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York Offices: 551 Fifth Ave. Chicago Offices: 5 
E. Washington St. 


SYRACUSE CHINA 


ECONO-RIM 


A PRODUCT OF ONONDAGA POTTERIES 
"Potters to the American People Since 1870" 





| 
| 





F LOST keys, inadequate security, 
difficult supervision are problems 
in your locker system, Yale Combi- 
nation Locker Locks provide a posi- 


tive and economical solution. 


Adaptable to all makes and all 
types of steel lockers, old and new. 


The combinations are changeable 


with each change of locker occupant. 


Drop us a line stating 
your requirements and 
let us send you com- 
plete information. 


BUILT IN 
COMBINATION 


MAY BE THE 
ANSWER TO 
YOUR PROBLEM 






















THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 



























THis Veckeration “Bul. {D e 

For ARNELL Glipes 
Tauierest fi oolp Deserve The Credit 
in THE School” For THAT 








Half of the responsibility for 
quietness in the schoolroom rests 
upon the teacher. The wise 
teacher, knowing the nuisance of 
noisy chairs and “incorrigible” 
furniture, will insist that all 
movable furniture in the school- 
room be equipped with 


DARNELL 


Noiseless 


GLIDES 


Darnell Noiseless Glides not 
only enable you to move chairs 
and light furniture smoothly 
and noiselessly, but give you 
maximum protection of floors 
as well. 


Write for FREE Sample Set 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 


STATION B, BOX 2008-N, LONG BEACH, CALIF 32 N. CLINTON ST., DEPT. G, CHICAGO, ILL. 
WZ WW <7 \Y WY SF NY 


BS, Y 


(ee 


/} 
UF tn 


ANAS See 
‘ees 


— i) y) 





Dotted lines indicate de- 
gree to which chair may 
be tilted while glide re- 
mains flat on the floor. 
The Rubber Cushion ab- 
sorbs all noise,and washer 
prevents nail from pull- 
ing out. 


NY 
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The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


IN THE EDUCATIONAL FIEL@ 





Eastern States 


MARTIN LUTHER COX, principal of 
the Robert Treat Junior High School 
and the Bruce Street School, Newark, 
N. J., has retired. Mr. Cox held his 
post for thirty-one years. 


J. FRANK DENNIS has been elected 
principal of Meyers High School, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


CLAUDE C. RUSSELL, superintendent 
of schools at New Haven, Conn., died 
recently at his home in that city. Mr. 
Russell was sixty-one years of age. 


ALBERT P. KNIGHTLEY has _ been 
elected superintendent of the Union 
schoel district in New Hampshire. 


Dr. Lucy L. W. WILSON, who retires 
this year as principal of South Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls, Phila- 
delphia, after serving for twenty 
years, will join the faculty of Temple 
University. 


THOMAS C. HARTY, principal of P.S. 
12, Concord, Staten Island, N. Y., died 
recently in his sixty-sixth year. At the 
time of his retirement in 1930, Mr. 
Harty had served the public school 
system of Staten Island for thirty-five 
years. 


J. NELSON Mowt.s of Bellevue, Pa., 
has been elected superintendent of the 
Uniontown, Pa., school district. 


FRANK H. HILL, superintendent of 
schools, Marblehead, Mass., for the 
past fourteen years, died recently in 
his sixty-sixth year. 


EDWIN MASON STEVENS, Richmond, 
Vt., has been appointed principal of 
the high school at Marshfield, Vt. 


R. E. SPRINGER has been appointed 
head of the school system at Irwin, Pa. 


DALE MCMASTER, principal of Johns- 
town High School, Johnstown, Pa., 
since 1929, has been elected city super- 
intendent of schools. J. ERNEST WAG- 
NER, director of vocational education, 
has been elected principal of the high 
school to succeed Mr. McMaster. 


Dr. ARTHUR A. HAUCK has assumed 
the presidency of the University of 
Maine. 


ROBERT J. NEWBURY has been named 
to succeed C. B. WASHBURN as princi- 
pal of the junior high school at Need- 
ham, Mass. 


Dr. PAUL R. SPENCER, superintend- 
ent of schools, Peekskill, N. Y., has 
been made principal ef Central Tren- 
ton High School, Trenton, N. J. He 
succeeds DR. WILLIAM A. WETZEL, who 
retires next February. 


ARTHUR J. BARRY has been named 
superintendent of the high school at 
Peabody, Mass., succeeding WILLIAM 
W. WooDMAN, who has retired after 
serving as head of the school since 
1904. 


C. L. WOOLRIDGE has been elected 
superintendent of city school buildings 
in Pittsburgh, succeeding JAMES 
BONAR. 


HYMEN ALPERN has been made prin- 
cipal of the Evander Childs High 
School, New York City. He fills the 
post left vacant by the death of HENRY 
I. NorrR. 


EDWARD J. RUSSELL has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Pittsfield, 
Mass., where he succeeds DR. JOHN F. 
GANNON. 


Dr. J. REMSEN BISHOP, dean of the 
faculty of Peekskill Military Academy, 
Peekskill, N. Y., from 1916 to 1928, 
died recently at the age of seventy- 
three years. Doctor Bishop served suc- 
cessively as principal of Walnut Hills 
High School, Cincinnati, and Eastern 
High School, Detroit. 


GEORGE W. HATHAWAY, principal of 
Nathan Bishop Junior High School, 
Providence, R. I., died recently. 


Southern States 


JOHN STEWART BRYAN of Richmond, 
Va., has been elected president of the 
College of William and Mary, succeed- 
ing the late Dr. J. A. C. CHANDLER. 


J. W. RALEY has been elected presi- 
dent of Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Shawnee, Okla. 


L. E. CULBERTSON, principal of Cor- 
dele High School, Cordele, Ga., has 
been named superintendent of Brown- 
wood School, Terrell County, Georgia. 


Davip S. EDWARDs has been elected 
superintendent of schools, Hopkins 
County, Kentucky, succeeding B. D. 
NISBET. 


Rev. P. E. MONROE, Concord, N. C., 
has been elected president of Lenoir- 
Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C., succeed- 
ing Dr. H. BRENT SCHAEFFER. 


DR. SHELTON J. PHELPS is the new 
president of Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, S. C. 


NORMAN P. EVARTS, principal of 
Wells High School, Newell, W. Va., 
died recently of heart disease. 


E. B. WHALIN has been appointed 
superintendent of the school system at 
Raceland, Ky. 


Louis K. HAGoop has been elected 
superintendent of Aiken Institute, 
Aiken, S. C., succeeding W. Jay Mc- 
GARITY, superintendent since 1914, Mr. 
Hagood was formerly superintendent 
of schools at Beaufort, S. C. 


Dr. JOHN LLOYD NEWCOMB, acting 
president of the University of Vir- 
ginia, has been installed as president 
of the university. He succeeds EDWIN 
ANDERSON ALDERMAN. 


Middle Western States 


GEORGE A. BOWMAN of Marion, Ohio, 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Lakewood, Ohio. 


DANIEL B. HELLER, formerly super- 
intendent of schools at Eveleth, Minn., 
has accepted the appointment as super- 
intendent of the west side schools in 
Aurora, III. 


CHARLES E. HULTEN, superintendent 
of schools at Sheboygan, Wis., for the 
past two years, died of heart disease on 
July 14 while playing golf. 


SAMUEL ENGLE Burr, formerly su- 
perintendent of schools at Glendale, 
Ohio, has accepted a similar position 
in the public school system at New 
Castle, Del. 


ALBERT M. BANK has been chosen to 
succeed WALDO W. HosBs as principal 
of North High School, Minneapolis, 
and WILLIAM P. VON LEVERN has been 
named to succeed Mr. Bank as prin- 
cipal at Lincoln Junior High School. 


HAROLD R. MILLS has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Wickliffe, 
Ohio. 


THEODORE R. HERSH, for the past 
six years superintendent of schools at 
Sylvania, Ohio, has been named head 
of the school system at East Palestine, 
Ohio. 


Dr. GORDON KEITH CHALMERS has 
been elected president of Rockford Col- 
lege, Rockford, IIl. 
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These BLACKBOARDS 


will give you lasting 
economical, performance 


You can specify any of the three blackboard products of 
this company, confident that you are buying sterling per- 
formance at a price consistent with the demands of today’s 


budgets. 


Ample stocks are ready for immediate 
shipment from warehouses strategically 
located throughout the United States. 


OLD RELIABLE 


HYLOPLAT, 


BLACKBOARD 


VELVASTONE | 


BLACKBOARD 





STERLING 


A durable, velvety writing 
surface—tested universally 
in the past half century— 
applied to a solid wood 
fibre backing. 


An economical black- 
board with the famous 
Hyloplate surface, care- 
fully processed on a high 
grade gypsum body. 


This scientifically pro- 
duced blackboard pro- 
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NEW WHOLESALE CATALOG 


Offers Greater Values in School Supplies 


Beckley-Cardy's newly issued Catalog of School Equipment and sup- 
plies at wholesale prices brings to your school much greater buying 
opportunities. The dollar for dollar wholesale values in this merchan- 
dise will not only surprise many buyers, but aid in achieving substan- 
tial budget savings for 1934-35. 

Before ordering furniture, blackboards, shades, supplies and teach- 
ing materials for this Fall be sure to see the values in this new book. 








«40+ LIFELONG <% vides a superior writing It's free. Just send a penny postal requesting the new Catalog, 
BLACKBOARD surface on a permanent, No. 58. 
cement-asbestos backing. Sechinniaita lial 


A type for every need. Ask for quo- 
tations and samples of Slatebestos, 
Slatoplate and Slaterock Blackboards. 


Prevent eyestrain, admit fresh air. 
Instantly adjustable. Long service, 
moderate price. Samples on request. 


Beckley—Cardy Co. 


21 E. 23rd St., Chicago 


Write for samples and information. Address Dept. B821. 


WELLER C OSTELLO co. 


MANLFACIULEDS - - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 





OUNDS— 


however small, 
may become infected. The prompt use of an 
effective antiseptic is an important preventive 
measure. 

MercurocHroME— 2% Solution, H. W. & D.— 
is a potent germicide and is non-irritating and 
non-toxic when used in wounds. It is used by 
physicians and in the leading hospitals. 
Literature and a sample bottle will be sent 
on request. 





Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry of the 
American Medical As- 
sociation. 


This seal denotes accept- 
ance of Mercurochrome 
for New and Nonofh- 
cial Remedies by the 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, Incorporated 
Baltimore, Maryland, Depr. N. 


Please send me a Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
personal use. 
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IN THE BDUCATIONAL Fifa 





The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





J. B. WAGNER has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Lily Chapel, 
Ohio. 


PrRoF. GEORGE E. HILL, for three 
years a member of the faculty of the 
school of education, Northwestern 
University, has been appointed head 
of the department of education at 
Morningside College, Sioux City, lowa. 
Professor Hill received his doctor of 
philosophy degree from Northwestern 
University this spring. 


ELwoop E. Brooks, for thirteen 
years principal of Salem High School, 
Salem, Ind., has been appointed su- 
perintendent of schools in that city. 


EARL C. KELLER is the new superin- 
tendent of schools at Cygnet, Ohio. 


Lewis E. FLINN, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Lostant, IIl., has 
been appointed superintendent of 
Community High School, Orion, IIl. 


PAUL H. WEAVER has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Elida, 


Ohio. 


ERNEST H. CHAPELLE, superintend- 
ent of schools at Charlotte, Mich., for 
the past ten years, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Ypsilanti, 
Mich., to succeed ARTHUR G. ERICK- 
SON, resigned. 


HERMAN HALL, formerly of Kemp, 
Tex., is now superintendent of Scurry- 
Rosser schools, with headquarters at 
Scurry, Tex. 


Dr. F. W. RAYMOND of Chicago, 
has been elected president of Defiance 
College, Ohio. 


E. V. BENEDICT, formerly school su- 
perintendent at Canfield, Ohio, has 
been selected to head the school system 
at North Jackson, Ohio. JEROME HULL 
is the new superintendent at Canfield. 


JOHN JONES has been named to suc- 
ceed BENJAMIN H. MEAD as superin- 
tendent of schools at Fort Calhoun, 
Neb. 


G. E. REDMAN, for the past four 
years superintendent of schools at 
Roseville, Ohio, has been appointed 
superintendent at Dresden, Ohio. 


E. P. SHEPARD has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Junction 
City, Ohio. 


MILTON E. JOHNSON, superintend- 





ent of schools at Winnebago, Minn., 
has been appointed to the superintend- 
ency at North St. Paul, Minn., suc- 
ceeding H. E. HEGSTROM, who has been 
named head of the State Reformatory 
for Boys, Red Wing, Minn. 


PAsSON C. MURLIN has been elected 
superintendent of schools at North 
Fairfield, Ohio, succeeding WILLIAM C. 
STEVENS. 


GLENN STEINHOFF has been elected 
principal of the high school at Reese- 
ville, Wis., succeeding JESS LA Ma- 
HIEU. 


LEONARD A. MNIECE, superintendent 
of schools at Hancock, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at 
Wakefield, Mich. 


H. F. WEIGEL, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Stuart, Neb., has 
been named superintendent of the 
school system at Tilden, Neb. 


FRANCIS ODE has been named super- 
intendent of the school system at 
Unionville, Mich. 


WILLIAM KINGSOLVER has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at 
Montpelier, Ind. 


V. I. WHITTEMORE has been named 
superintendent of the school at Kings- 
ton, Mich. 


Western States 


T. H. RHODES, principal of Francisco 
Junior High School, San Francisco, 
died recently. 


D. A. EMERSON, superintendent of 
schools, Cottage Grove, Ore., has been 
appointed by C. A. Howard, state su- 
perintendent, to the position of deputy 
in charge of secondary education and 
statistics in the state department of 
education. 


R. R. TURNER, superintendent of 
schools, Dallas, Ore., was the success- 
ful democratic candidate for repre- 
sentative in congress from the first 
congressional district in Oregon. His 
opponent in the fall election will be the 
present republican incumbent, James 
W. Mott. 


DEAN FREDERICK E. BOLTON of the 
University of Washington delivered 
the June commencement address at 
Seattle Pacific College. His address 
was on the subject “The Place of the 
Church College in the New Deal.” 








Junior High Is Extended 
in New York City 


In line with the plan of extension 
of the junior high school system in 
New York City, recommendations have 
been made that a junior high school be 
organized in Public School 156, Brook- 
lyn, in September. The following prin- 
cipals have been chosen for the four 
new junior high schools recently au- 
thorized: Frederick Crooker, Public 
School 128, Brooklyn; Hugh Laughlin, 
Public School 57, Bronx; Joachim 
Scoppa, Public School 44, Bronx, and 
Louis B. Snyder, Public School 52, 
Manhattan. 





Radio Employed to Help 
Children on Vacation 


A series of radio programs is being 
given in New York City to assist chil- 
dren faced with the problem of how 
best to spent their summer vacations 
in the city. These programs have been 
arranged by the department of health 
education of the board of education in 
cooperation with the department of 
health. 

The children will be entertained over 
the radio by prominent stars of the 
athletic world, who will explain the 
fine points of baseball, tennis, swim- 
ming and golf, and where children may 
engage in these pleasurable activities. 

Other experts will address the chil- 
dren on amateur aviation, outdoor gar- 
dening, day camping, scouting, sight- 
seeing, home making and hobbies of 
interest to children. The programs 
will include advice on health items. 

The programs were started the sec- 
ond week in July and will continue 
throughout the summer. There will be 
two programs a week. 





Work Is Started on New 
Bayside High School 


Ground has been broken at Bayside, 
Long Island, New York, for the largest 
school construction project in that state 
under the public works administration. 
This high school, which is to cost $2,- 
500,000, has been designed to relieve 
overcrowded conditions in the Flush- 
ing High School. The building will be 
three stories high and will accommo- 
date 3,696 pupils. 
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= FIRE! = 


The QUICKER 

a ae You Stop It 

Pine ‘The LESS 

“FoRust, Your Loss Is! 
* 


Are You Protected? 





Check your property today—see where depend- 
able Queen Fire Extinguishers and Equipment 
could give you greater protection. 25 years of 
leadership, and recognition by Underwriter’s 
Laboratories, Inc., assure you satisfaction. 


Extinguishers and Parts For Every Purpose. 


| HARKER MFG. CO. 


on new equip- Dept . NS-8, 121-123 W. 3rd St., Cincinnati 
ment, parts and 
refills. 





Safety Supplies — Gas Masks, Goggles, etc. 














From FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


HEADQUARTERS 





Specially made by 


JOHNSON for large 
floor areas 


NO BUFF /loor finish 


@ B The world’s largest maker of floor main- 
a tenance materials offers you this balanced 

e a value finish that needs no rubbing, no pol- 
ishing. Specially developed by the Johnson 


Laboratories for use on large floor areas. No 
Buff Floor Finish gives you an ideal balance 
Si between the qualities of (1) long wear, (2) 
easy application, (3) quick drying, (4) high 
lustre, (5) low price. Try it! Testsample free. 















TRAFFIC WAX 


(Liquid or Paste) The Johnson Laboratories have fig 
developed this genuine wax especially to stand #1 
up under the hardest wear on large floor areas. § 
We believe Traffic Wax to be the most eco- § 
nomical long-wearing product ever developed § 
for maximum protection and maximum beauty § 
to floors. Sold—at low prices—in both liquid § 

and paste forms. Try it! Test sample ye 3 


4 FREE SAMPLES—WRITE 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON. INC. 





* RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Here ARE— 


two shade cloths which can 
be used by any school for 


WINDOW SHADE 


REPLACEMENTS 


Snterstate, SUNLITE CAMBRIC* 


Tasco meee (LIGHT WITHOUT GLARE) 


Cambric Shades have stood the test of time. This 
Cambric Shade Cloth is Hand-Tinted on a very 
high count muslin, exceeding government specifi- 
cation requirements. 


Cambric Shade cloth is not an experiment. It has 
been a standard for over fifty years. The pure 
linseed oil pigment applied by hand protects the 
surface. 


In any color tone and width to 150 inches. 


Srterstate, INTER -TWILL* 
i aaa (THE TWILL WOVEN FABRIC) 
Inter-twill is of unusual strength and durability. 


Especially recommended if more than ordinary 
wear is demanded of a window shade. 


Inter-twill is also painted with oil pigment by the 
hand process, which is conceded to be the best 
method for lasting results. 


In any color tone or width up to 130 inches. 


For wear, service and economy specify 
“Interstate” products thru your local dealer. 


Also SILVER SCREENS for Moving Pictures and 
LITE-PROOF Shades to dorken the Auditorium. 


* Sunlite ond Inter-twill are painted by hond. 
Cleanable and Will Not Fade. 


INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 





HOBOKEN oe NEW JERSEY 
LAPSLEY-INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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CAN YOUR CLASSROOM AFFORD TO 
BE WITHOUT A PENCIL SHARPENER 


WITH SELLING 
THE CH ICAGO AT $1.25 
For standard size pencils the CHICAGO is the 
most efficient and the best constructed sharp- 
ener at its price. This statement is based on 


the fact that more Chicago's are in use than 
any Pencil Sharpener in the world. 


Equipped with APSCO CUTTERS 
deeply undercut and hollow ground 


THEY DON'T SCRAPE—THEY CUT 


Ask your School Supply House to demonstrate ALL the APSCO 
MODELS, including the ‘Automatic Feed"' 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., Chicago, Ill. 











Solid Geometry 
by DR. E. B. COWLEY | 


the most up-to-date mathematics program for | 


senior high schools is now complete. 


This new text continues the work begun in the author's PLANE 
GEOMETRY. All of the distinctive features which have made this 
first book outstanding are continued in SOLID GEOMETRY. 


The books which comprise the complete series are: 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


Copyright 1932 


SOLID GEOMETRY 


Copyright 1934 
by E. B. COWLEY 


INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 


Copyright 1934 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 


Copyright 1934 


FUSION MATHEMATICS 


A Correlation and Unification of Intermediate Algebra and 
Plane Trigonometry. Copyright 1934 


by FREILICH —SHANHOLT —McCORMACK 


Write now to our nearest office 


for full details. Ay; i/ _ : 
— tflte < sesivetsacy 


Silver’ Burdett oa, 


New York Newark ISS.5 - - 
Chicago San Francisco 


1935 


Boston 





PRACTICAL 
PORTABLE 
VACUUM 
CLEANING seperation. Easy to move—eesy to operste, built 


* to last. Bulletin on request. 


pulls dust out of cracks in wood floors—cleans ter- 
razzo, cement, and linoleum, chalk trays, gym mats 
or the boiler room floor. It has an effective vacuum 


at the tool end and a multiple system of dust 


The Spencer Heavy Duty Portable Vacuum Cleaner 








THE 


PENCE 


" TURBINE COMPANY 





The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
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THE MODERN WORLD: A PAGEANT OF TODAY. 
By H. C. Knapp-Fisher. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. 442. $2.50. 


This new work by the author of “Outline of World His- 
tory for Boys and Girls” covers a wide range of world 
subjects and places in a most interesting fashion. Although 
somewhat superficial in spots, it should nevertheless prove 
valuable as supplementary reading in the social studies. 
The fluent style and the clear and simple outline ensure its 
being enjoyed and understood by children. 


CAREERS FOR WOMEN. Edited by Catherine Filene. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1934. Pp. 610. $3. 


One hundred and fifty vocations are discussed by women 
who have been successful in their chosen fields, most of 
them nationally known and a few of worldwide fame. In 
each instance the general type of work is presented with 
advantages and disadvantages stated frankly. Possibilities 
for advancement, salary range, essential qualifications and 
other points are treated. The book should be helpful in 
choosing a life work and in preparing for it. 


LOUISIANA IN FRENCH DIPLOMACY. By E. Wilson 
Lyon. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1934. 
Pp. 268. $3. 


A scholarly research into the policy of the French toward 
the Mississippi Valley from the Seven Years’ War until 
its purchase from Napoleon. Invaluable for secondary 
school libraries. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. By William H. Howell. 
Twelfth edition. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1933. Pp. 1,132. $7. 


As the author indicates in this twelfth edition of his text 
on physiology, only a specialist in the field can adequately 
review a book of this type. Among the subjects receiving 
more revision than usual are vitamins, hormones and chem- 
istry of muscle contraction. The new findings and changing 
points of view on vitamins and hormones are summarized 
comprehensively without being confusing. Other revisions 
occur, all in keeping with the purpose of the subject matter, 
which is to instruct the pupil and at the same time give him 
a conception of changing points of view. 


DIET IN DENTAL HEALTH. By Milton T. Hanke. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. 225. 
$4. 


Investigations of dental problems carried out at the 
Sprague Memorial Institute, University of Chicago, and 
at Mooseheart by Doctor Hanke and collaborators under 
the auspices of the Chicago Dental Research Club, with 
financial aid from the California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
are reported in this volume. The first part of the book 
treats of dental structure and the dental diseases, caries, 
gingivitis and pyorrhea, with reference to pathologic 
changes in dental structure, diet therapy employed to con- 
trol these conditions and benefits to be derived from an 
adequate diet. The changes in dental structure associated 
with varying degrees of scurvy, the effect of treatment 
in scurvy and dietary investigations on patients are also 
reported. The second section describes extensive nutrition 
studies with large numbers of children at Mooseheart. 
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A Problem Solved! 
by Experience 


The problem of flooring for your | 
schools may seem like a sticker, 
but it’s really the easiest problem 
in the book. Follow the solution 
worked out by the Minneapolis 
School Board; select ROBBINS 
Hard Maple and pass the strictest 
examination with a perfect mark. 
That greatest teacher, Experience, | 
has conclusively proved the an- 
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Folwell School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Architect, E. H. EN- 
GER, School Board swer time after time. 
Architect. 
Contractors, PIKE & Write us today for complete informa- 


Cook, Minneapolis. 


tion about ROBBINS Hard 
Maple Flooring for schools. 


Robbins Flooring Co. 
RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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@ When you visit New York 
make The Ambassador your 
home. Here you will find 
superb surroundings, a loca- 
tion that is central, person- 
alized service and unexcelled 


ma cuisine, 


Rates $5 up 
AMBASSADOR. 
Theo. Kroell, General Manager 
PARK AVENUE ~© 5lst to 52nd Streets ~ NEW YORK 
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Fores Window Shades 


Forse shades, used in schools for twenty years, are made 
in ten different styles. any rural schools use the Forse 
folding shade without spring rollers. Others prefer our single 
roller adjustable or the “upside down” shade. The finest of 
all is the Forse Duo-Roll, used in beautiful modern build- 
ings. Forse Greytone fabric is soft finish, rich looking and 
truly enarenedl. For dark rooms, laboratories, Forse Nelux 











shades fit any, window. Samples, estimates and suggestions 
upon request. 


FORSE MFG. CO., 500 West St., ANDERSON, IND. 
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4, comfort are paramount. 
IS Visit America’s historic 
] city... stay in a hotel 
| || where Philadelphia tra- 
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| dine in comfort on the 
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| — Philadelphia‘’s only 
7 sidewalk cafe. 
‘ 350 Rooms with Bath 


Garage Facilities 
Rates begin at $2.50 
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CHECK THESE 
GREAT FEATURES! 


Y Refined & Cordial Atmosphere 
Y Cheerful Rooms 

Y Convenient Location 

v Food That Hits the Spot 
Unlimited Parking 


Y Inexpensive Rates 
ROOM WITH BATH FROM $2.50 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


39™ & CHESTNUT STREETS - PHILADELPHIA 
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(Our Service Department of 


The Nation’s ScHoots is at all times 
in a position to advise on purchasing 
sources for all types of school build- 
ing materials and equipment and to 
see that the school executive is put in 
touch with a reliable manufacturer for 


any of his needs. 


A letter or postcard will bring 


prompt response and aid. 


ersrd 


The Nation’s ScHoots PusuisHinc Co. 
919 North Michigan, Chicago 














A SOCIAL BASIS OF EDUCATION. By Hareld Saxe 
Tuttle. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1934. Pp. 589. $3. (Crowell’s Social Science Series). 


The author attempts to interpret and apply recent trends 
in the psychology of motivation to educational planning 
and to incorporate them into a statement of social princi- 
ples of education. 


CHILDREN AT THE CROSSROADS. By Agnes E. Bene- 
dict. New York: The Commonwealth Fund Division 
of Publications, 1930. Pp. 238. $1.50. 


An interesting volume, simply and vividly written, de- 
scribing the activities of certain visiting teachers working 
in the rural schools located in a selected county of New 
Jersey, Ohio and Missouri. Teachers and patrons in rural 
communities will gain a deeper understanding of the prob- 
lems of rural instruction and rural life through the study 
of the case histories of maladjusted pupils found in these 
rural schools. 


ADOLESCENT PSYCHOLOGY. By Ada Hart Arlitt. 
New York: American Book Company, 1933. Pp. 250. 


This is a simply written book for university students, 
secondary school teachers and administrators on one of the 
most complicated stages of child growth and development. 
It is sane and well balanced in treatment and should be 
valuable in general orientation to this field of problems. 





Controlling Food Costs in Schools 
(Continued from page 66) 


contain a “Food Purchases” account, to which charges will 
be made as materials are bought. The accumulation of 
these entries, less the inventory at the end of a period, 
should then closely approximate the amount of food con- 
sumed as reflected upon the weekly record for the compar- 
able period of time. 

To make the weekly food cost record an integral part of 
the bookkeeping system, however, it is only necessary to 
make a daily or weekly posting which would be a credit 
against the “Food Purchases” account and a charge to an 
account which may be called the “Cost of Food Consumed” 
account. If such postings are made daily, the storeroom 
requisitions, properly priced, would form the bases for 
the charges; if postings are made weekly, the total amount 
of food consumed is shown on the weekly food cost record. 

Perhaps it would be well to suggest solutions to certain 
problems that might arise. In relation to foods that are 
delivered daily—for instance, such articles as bread, milk 
and ice cream — it would probably prove more convenient 
to make these entries in the proper daily column directly 
from the slips accompanying the delivery, rather than to 
record them first upon the storeroom requisitions. 

Again, if refrigerator storage space is limited, or con- 
fined to one unit, it may be necessary to charge perishables 
as they are received. If this is done, an inventory of the 
foods of this type should be taken at the end of each week, 
and their value deducted. If fresh vegetables and fruits 
are not used in large quantities, it might prove a time saver 
to group deliveries of these items and show only their total 
value in the proper daily column. 

The necessity for exercising care in procuring a requisi- 
tion for each issue from the storeroom is apparent. If this 
phase should not work satisfactorily, if requisitions are lost, 
or if the records and the physical inventory refuse to tally, 
an alternate plan, which might be tried, provides for a daily 
stock sheet, hung by the door of the storeroom, upon which 
each article issued may be noted. 
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